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e ‘MY BIGGEST MISTAKE’ 


- —- BARNEY BALABAN 


HARVESTER 
ee HARVESTER is proud 
that all its peacetime products are 


vital, basic, and essential—even in a 
national economy geared to.war. 


In these war years Harvester has also 
built millions of strange new precision 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
as there is need. 

There will be an end to them when 
Victory is won. 

But for the things that are tradi- 
tionally Harvester’s, there will be a 
new beginning. 


International Trucks, International 


1} 
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Industrial Power and McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Equipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post-War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, they will fight to insure a 
greater future for America. 


Let THIS MARK—the symbol dis- 
played here—be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds. 


It is a new mark for an old name, 
known to all the world—INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER. 


It is the symbol of a reputation 











This symbol means: “Products of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’ 


It is the Mark of EXPERIENCE and SERVICE 


which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march to 
the future. 


This you may take as Harvester'’s 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 





OUR JOB TODAY Let's all remember that 
our job today—the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front... give to the blood bank... buy ext 
War Bonds... fight inflation .. . for VICTORY. 
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A Slight Error of *100,000 


LEADING rubber company was 
using a large sheet for its tire 
factory orders. It carried complete 
data, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
Numerous copies of the order 
were required. 


Illegibility of words and figures 
in some of the copies caused mis- 
takes—a 3 would be mistaken for 
a5—a 6 for an 8—batch mixes 
were spoiled—materials lost—time 
wasted. 





Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 
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Investigation disclosed that mis- 
reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 


New Duplicating Methods Stopped Losses 


The company installed a Multilith 
duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 
large factory order form. The Sys- 
temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 
perfect alignment, each accurate 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REE. 


and clear—last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- 
nated, losses stopped. 

Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up scores of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work sys- 
tems, to lighten monotonous, pains- 
taking repetitive work and save 
time and money. Find out what it 
can do for your company. Phone 
our local office or write the Re- 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de- 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 
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US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Mualtilith and Systemat.are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

















WANTED: YOUR OPINION 


on lighting and electronics! 
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Sylvania Surveys are helping us to help 


you in your business! 





To better serve American |business, Sylvania —through the 
Sylvania Surveys—is asking questions. What would you 
like in lighting, radio, television, other electronic develop- 
ments for your plants, offices, stores? 

These Surveys will help us to help you. Answers from 
many types of business indicate what will be needed to 
step up production, improve retail selling, smooth office 
routine. You will want to read the story in our “Report on 
Lighting and Electronics.” Reserve your copy today. It will 
be mailed to you promptly upon completiun. 

At the same time, why not let us have your opinion on the 
problems listed here? 












Sylvania Surveys will be compiled into a book of facts 
interesting to business men with an eye to the future. 
It tells you what will be wanted, for better business 
procedure, in the field of electronic development. 
Send for your copy now! 


SYLVANIA® ELECTRIC 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 508 FIFTH AVE., MEW YORK 18, N.Y. MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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What's Ahead 


BUSINESS HAS A HEART 


"Not so many years ago, the average big 
orporation was regarded generally as a cold, 


‘impersonal, soulless body, completely lack- 


ing in “heart.” “All they're interested in is 
” was a common complaint. Often, 
unfortunately, the charge was justified. 

But corporate enterprise has come a long 

way since those days, and today examples 
of real humanitarianism abound. Every day, 
all over the country, big business is doing 
countless little heart-warming deeds—for its 
employees and others—which indicate that 
the “milk of human kindness” has by no 
means dried up in its veins. 
_ Naturally, business isn’t inclined to shout 
about its affairs of the heart. As a result, 
most of them never reach the public eye. 
Next issue, however, Forses takes you be- 
hind the scenes and reveals some of these 
little incidents in detail—incidents which 
may give you a new insight into the “soul” 
of big business. 

Authored by Bill Lazar, the story is called 
“Business Has a Heart.” 


MISTAKE 


Some executives, for one reason or an- 
other, are reluctant to admit their mistakes. 
But when we asked Norman Rockwell about 
his blunders he said: “Heaven knows I’ve 
made enough of them to be just ‘meat’ for 
Forses’ ‘biggest mistake’ series.” 

Albert Fancher reports Rockwell’s error 
in our February 15 issue—an error that 
started him on his spectacular career as 
America’s favorite artist and illustrator. 

One of our reasons for bringing you Rock- 
well’s story is the fact that his mistake hap- 
pens to be one which every business man 
has either made or is in danger of making. 
Don’t miss this revealing story. 


ON BECOMING A BOSS 


If you want an inkling as to whether you 
have the qualifications to become an A-l 
boss, be sure and read our next issue. 

And if you’re a boss already, are you 
sure you understand your workers’ thinking 
habits? Can you command both their loy- 
alty and zeal? Do you know why it may be 
poor policy to hire a man whose qualifica- 
tions exceed the prospects you have to offer? 

Timely pointers concerning these and 
other significant questions will appear in 
the fourth installment of our big new series 
on “Tue Art or Betnc a Boss,” by Howard 
Stephenson. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Not one, not two, but eight big oppor- 
tunities—that’s the line-up for our February 
15 Opportunities department. 

Here’s a “must” story for the small in- 
vestors, since none of the fields surveyed re- 
quires an initial investment of more than 
$5,000, with some under ,$1,000. Watch for 
“OpporTUNITIES . . . IN 8 SMALL CAPITAL 


Fretps.” 
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Readers Say 


SALARIES 


Labor union publications contain articles 
showing their “Americanism” in fighting for 
workers. They ask: If an executive receives 
a salary of $100,000 a year, why shouldn’t 
the worker be entitled to at least $3,000 a 
year? Why can’t some of the high salaries 
be cut? After all, wouldn’t there be more 
hardship in reducing the pay of a worker 
to $40 from $50 a week than cutting an 
executive’s salary to $50,000 from $100,000 
a year? Remember also the bonuses. 

Big business deplores the worker’s ambi- 
tion. Raising a worker’s pay will create in- 
flation, cause many business failures, and 
many other evils. 

Why can’t we have a magazine that will 
print both sides of the story?—A. W. 
Jackson, Orange, N. J. 


See article on page 20.—TuHe Eprtors. 


SCOLDS 


Owing to the stinky cartoons you had in 
your publication on the Presidential election 
I lost all respect for Forses. That is the 
reason for my not renewing the magazine. 
I didn’t expect “Tribune” cartoons in 
Forses. I thought you were above the gutter 
level.—S. R. Bototin, Chicago, II. 


PRAISE 


I admire your stand on the various gov- 
ernment issues. I refer especially to the pre- 
election facts as they appeared, as well as 
constructive criticism of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and policies. The truth is what 
the people want, no matter who it affects. 
—Georce M. Watson, Paul, Idaho. 


FOR EXECUTIVES 


I have found Forsss the most refreshing, 
interesting and enjoyable magazine that I 
have ever taken, and I would not be without 
it for more than I can express in words. It 
is certainly a highly efficient publication, 
small and convenient. Therefore, I am asking 
you to send it to each of three executives 
in our company.—H. L. Hutcuins, president, 
Electra Protection Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


LIKES 


I enjoy reading Forses very much. I 
especially enjoy the “Opportunities” articles, 
as well as “My Greatest Mistake” series. 
Like “Thoughts on the Business of Life."— . 
J. A. Braptey, Taylorville, Ml. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


We like Forses here at Moody Bible In- 
stitute, and should like to encourage you in 
your policy of speaking well of Christian 
things.—Russett T. Hitt, Chicago, Ill. 


POPULAR 


Enjoy Forses immensely and it is very 
popular among the service men here—A 
SERVICEMAN, in Italy. 
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“Smokeless” manufacturing is one of many 
major differences to be found in Santa Clara County—the 
fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific Coast. Factories 
operate here with hydroelectric power or natural gas—both 
available in practically unlimited quantities and at exception- 
ally low cost. 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


Another thing you won’t find in Santa Clara 
County is factories squeezing into a small area—shoulder to 
shoulder. There’s room in Santa Clara County. Room for de- 
centralized industry. Room for workers to live in detached 
suburban homes on tree-lined streets or on small farms. 


GREATER PRODUCTION 


All this means more production—estimated 
at 15% above national average. Climate, too, contributes to 
better output, with no snow or sleet—and a year-round tem- 
perature that only varies 18.8 deg. from the coldest month to 
the warmest. 


POPULATION CENTER 


Located at the population center of the 
Pacific. Coast—for most economical distribution—and close 
by the docks of San Francisco Bay for foreign shipments— 
Santa Clara County has a wealth of advantages to offer any 
manufacturer. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK ytd 
But why not get the facts—all of them! = 
“Post War Pacific Coast”—the story of AA 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual ZA 
book, which will be sent you without cost. GS 
Write on your business letterhead. - 7 











SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oon 


The population center of the Pacific. Coast 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


Keep away from New York if you can, 
Don’t count on getting hotel accommo. 
dations, taxis, theater tickets, services 


of any kind. 


Reconversion, rightly, has been de. 
layed—but only delayed. 


Don’t sell good stocks short. 


Nor part with reasonably safe, high. 
yielding bonds. 


Biddle is a bungler. 


U. S. should return to the gold stand- 
ard as soon as feasible. 


This would make the $ the world’s No. 


1 currency, exchange. 

Churchill hasn’t lost his grip. 
Congress should abolish building 
trades feather-bedding for post-war 


construction. 


Also should remove union hamstring- 
ing of prefabricated homes. 


Labor highhandedness faces curbing. 


Banks must prepare to take risks in 
financing small business after the war. 


The Government must encourage savers 
to invest in larger enterprises. 


OPA has, on the whole, done a valu- 
able job. 


How much longer can Hitler withstand 
pummeling on all fronts? 


Or Japan? 


What are our scarcities contrasted with 
our soldiers’ suffering? Bah! 


Prediction: Argentina will be induced 
to become an Ally. 


Even 114 wage earners in every fam- 
ily wouldn’t call for 60,000,000 jobs. 






Let’s avoid fixing unattainable goals, 
to save disappointment. 
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It takes more than a heavy load to 
stop ingenious American youngsters. 
They'll find a couple of round logs— 
slip them under that dinghy—and in 
no time at all have it bigh and dry. 
That’s the simple principle General 
Motors long has used to ease heavy 
burdens—both in peace and in war. 
Like this: 
* * “ 


a the earliest days of General 
Motors, its engineers have worked 
continuously to cut down friction 
and multiply power. Not only in cars 
and trucks, but wherever shafts turn 
and wheels roll. 


And one of the short cuts in carrying 
bigger loads at less cost proved to 
lie in the development and expansion 
of the roller bearing. 


Always trying to make more and 
better things for more people, GM 


| MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE | 


Buy More War Bonds - | 
— | 


Rokes lo the rescue 


engineers speeded up the wheels, and 
incidentally cut the operating costs, 
of many American industries with 
these spinning steel rollers. Auto- 
mobiles, planes, trucks — practically 
every modern form of transportation 
owes something of its speed and 
smoothness to their research in this 


field. 


Thes war, a mechanized war, 
swamped them with a flood of un- 
heard of demands. 


Could they make huge roller bearings 
to take million-pound weights for 
Navy catapults? Could they make a 
little roller bearing for a supercharger 
that would work at 25,000 revolu- 
tions per minute? (Yes, that’s right 
— per minute!) Could they design 
and manufacture roller bearings in 
enormous quantities for fast new 
planes, swift new tanks, new types of 





























ships? Starting from scratch? 


Yes, they could. And they did. The 
planes in the skies, the convoys on 
the seas, the tank and truck columns 
striking out on land bear witness that 
the great emergency was well met. 


Once more, American techniques 
built up in peacetime proved their 
value in war. 


The nation’s vast reservoir of indus- 
trial skills and knowledge was more 
than ready when the time for action 
came. It was ready because of the 
American way of providing oppor- 
tunity and rewarding the enterprise 
of men who wanted to build a better 
land. 


For the same reason, this skill and 
knowledge will be ready for the great 
job of helping to build the better 
world for which America has worked 
and fought. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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0. MAYBE there were three... 


But the principle’s the same—no matter how serious 
an after-dinner speaker is, no matter how highbrow 
his subject, he knows the one sure way to win his 
audience quickly is to unbend and tell a funny story. 


Undignified? No, just good common sense. 


It’s the same idea, applied to advertising, that “wins 
the audience” to the 47 manufacturers whose sales 
messages consistently follow “the stories” in the 
pages of Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


Like seasoned after-dinner speakers, they know 
there’s nothing undignified about following a good 
story with a good speech. 

And “the stories” in Puck are good. But don’t be- 


lieve us; believe the 20,000,000 readers who have 
made “Jiggs and Maggie” the world’s two best- 
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“It Seems 
There Were Two 
Irishmen...” 
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known Irishmen and who have made household 
words of ““Dagwood and Blondie,” “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” “Prince Valiant” 
and all the other mass-beloved characters who people 
the pages of Puck. 


Puck’s more than 6,500,000 families look to it for 
entertainment, laughter, wit and wisdom and they 
look to it regularly, week after week, for the names 
and sales stories of those who know the value of 
following a good story with a good speech. 





Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from |coast to coast, Puck packs a sales punch that 
can create huge post-war demands for your product. 


For more information just call or write Puck-The 
Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Il. 
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—_ BOMBERS today, civilian 
goods tomorrow. Mass production 
calls for effective lubrication... 
the kind available to every manu- 
facturing plant, wherever located, 
through Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Engineering Service. 

Mass production also calls for 
efficient buying. Texaco makes this 
possible under a single contract. 
It assures: 1. Simplified control of 
purchasing, costs and operating 
standards. 2. Greater convenience 
and utmost speed in delivery 


The Texas Company 
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Press Association, Inc. 


(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 3. Uni- 
form quality and specifications of 
industrial fuels and lubricants. 4. 
Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service. 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 

These are the major advantages 
of this nation-wide service plan 
offered by The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division. Our Engi- 
neering Service may reveal many 
others applicable to your specific 
operations, 
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48 States 
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FIFTH AVENUE LOOKS SOUTH, TOO! 





Main Street has always looked South for pretty 
ginghams and sturdy denims. And you know 
that Factory Street has also looked South for 
serviceable work clothes. 


Today, Fifth Avenue looks South, too! 

For the Southern textile industry has learned 
to make quality worsteds, fine broadcloth, superb 
knit goods... even sheer, filmy stuff that’s just 
right for original Fifth Avenue evening gowns. 

All Southern industries . . . agriculture, mining 
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and “railroading” too...have made equally 
startling advances in “know how’ ’that will enable 
them to move ahead with confidence in the post- 
war world. 


Take a tip from Fifth Avenue: 

Look ahead—look South! 

Share in the Southland’s great future. 
CrmeeT E. Pers 


_— 
President 


$5 SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Which Road Shall We Take? 


The economic destiny of America will depend on which 
of these two reads we take after the war: 

Will we rely mainly on free enterprise to provide adequate 
employment? 

Or— 

Shall we rely mainly upon government deficit spending? 

The first would preserve the American Way of Life. 

The second would lead us towards totalitarianism. 

The Administration freely pays lip homage to private 
enterprise, but its performances haven’t harmonized. 

The obsequious Department of Justice, for example, is 
strenuously seeking to wreck our whole railway rate-making 
structure, notwithstanding that Congress many years ago 
invested the Interstate Commerce Commission with authority 
over railway rates. 

The same obsequious Department of Justice is striving 
to cast our vastly important insurance industry into con- 
fusion. Without the slightest demand from the people of 
his country, Attorney General Biddle wants to knout over 
the head all State regulatory bodies and to swell the already 
overwhelming duties and responsibilities of the Federal 
Government by bringing insurance under its domination. 
Politicians cast longing eyes on insurance companies’ multi- 
billion-dollar assets. 

The question reasonably can be asked: “Hasn't the Fed- 
eral Government already bitten off, during recent years, 
quite as much as it can chew effectively?” 

Will the American people, after peace comes, favor more 
Federal domination over employment-giving enterprise? 

Or will they favor restoration of every reasonable measure 
of freedom to exercise initiative, expansion, old-time Ameri- 
can daring, risk-taking ? 

The two cannot function successfully side by side: Greater 
and greater encroachment upon our economy by Washing- 
ton and maximum functioning by our free economy. 

We cannot have both totalitarianism and the American 
Way of Life. 

We have all been willing to subject ourselves to bureau- 
cratic dictation during the war. 

But should we supinely subject ourselves to continuance 
of this dictation after the war ends? 

Every effort should be exerted to drive home to the 
people of this country the difference between payrolls fas- 
tened upon the already overburdened shoulders of taxpayers 
and payrolls met by self-supporting business, industry, en- 
terprise. 

High-ups at Washington pooh-pooh all history by pro- 
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claiming, declaiming, that it doesn’t matter a hoot or a 
whoop how astronomical the government debt becomes. No 
crasser nonsense ever was espoused. If rushing deeper and 
deeper into debt were the royal road to prosperity for a 
nation, would it not also be the royal road to prosperity 
for indivduals, families, companies, cities, states? Saving, 
self-denial, frugality, would, under such a theory, be fan- 
tastically silly, would court disaster, should be outlawed. 

Wouldn’t it be disheartening, wouldn’t it constitute refu- 
tation of all that we have ever been taught, if the brand 
new philosophy at Washington were to be accepted and 
adopted, namely, that saving is condemnable, that over- 
spending, owing vast sums, is the key to happiness, pros- 
perity, heaven on earth? 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned. Perhaps what I have been 
taught, have learned, about economics is outmoded, utterly 
unsound, the fruit of ignorance. 

Thus far I am unconvinced. 

More, I am convinced that if we allow Washington to 
carry its over-spending ideas into unbridled practice, if — 
we depend upon governmental debt rather than upon self- 
supporting business, employment, to insure the future 
growth and wellbeing of America, we will one day experi- 
ence a horrifying awakening. ~ 

I simply cannot believe that the trusted-and-tried experi- 
ence throughout the history of mankind should be thrown 
to the winds, that we should swallow the revolutionary doc- 
trines of New Dealers, that we should forswear common- 
sense. 

Without free enterprise, good-bye freedom. 

’ * 
Unfailing faith never produced a failure. 
* 


Roosevelt Dog Outrates Fighters 


Are people becoming too censoriously critical of actions 
by members of the Roosevelt family? The latest indignant 
outburst is over the reported throwing of three Service men 
off a plane to make room for a dog flown across the Atlantic 
as a gift to the latest Roosevelt bride by her husband. Does 
anyone imagine that if Hitler wanted a dog shipped to him 
from any part of the world his command would not be 
obeyed, regardless? Or should the Jap Emperor want a 
dog rushed to him from, say, Germany, wouldn’t it be given 
preference on any plane to any fighters? Surely, America’s 
“First Family” are entitled to privileges. 

Shouldn’t we all try to become more broad-minded, more 
tolerant—more undemocratic? 









Parable—With Alarming Moral 


Once upon a time there developed the largest organiza- 
tion on earth. It served more than 130,000,000 people. At 
the head of one of its most vitally important departments 
was a man who, before joining the organization, had at- 
tained conspicuously greater success than any other depart- 
ment head. His record as department head, was brilliant. He 
handled transactions, running into billions, with consum- 
mate skill, vigilantly guarding against losses. His achieve- 
ments won unanimous, grateful acclaim. . . . 

Then, the head of the organization suddenly fired him, 
causing amazement, resentment, indignation, especially as 
the man named as his successor was barren of experience 
fitting him for the job, a man who had demonstrated in- 
ability to run a business he inherited. 

What excuse did the head executive offer for such ex- 
traordinary action? He could not but admit that the ousted 
department head had always done a marvelous job. The 
only reason he adduced for pitchforking the “lame duck” 
into this tremendously responsible office was that he had 
been a Yes-man! 


Such a thing could not happen? No responsible, con- 
scientious head of any vast enterprise would dare to act so 
foolishly, you say? 

But it has happened. The principals are President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones and 
Henry A. Wallace, who was rejected for renomination as 
Vice-President. Here are extracts from the President’s letter 
of dismissal: 


This is a very difficult letter to write because of . . . your splendid 
services to the Government and the excellent way in which you 
have carried out the many difficult tasks during these years. 

Henry Wallace deserves almost any service which he believes he 
can satisfactorily perform. I told him this at the end of the campaign, 
in which he displayed the utmost devotion to our cause. 

It is for this reason only that I am asking you to relinquish this 
present post for Henry. 

Finally, let me tell you that you have my full confidence and I 
am very proud of all that you have done during these past years. 

Here are extracts from the Jones reply: 

You state that you consider Henry fully suited for the post. With 
all due respect, Mr. President, while I must accede to your decision, 
I cannot agree with either of you. 

You . . . state that you appreciate my splendid services to the 
Government and the excellent way I have carried out the many 
difficult tasks during these years. You are also good enough to say 
that I have your full confidence and that you are very proud of all 
I have done. ... 

It is difficult to reconcile these encomiums with your avowed: pur- 
pose to replace me. 

For you to turn over all these assets and responsibilities to a man 
inexperienced in business and finance will, I believe, be hard for 
the business and financial world to understand. 


Every informed citizen knows the contrast between the 
business record of Henry Wallace and Jesse Jones. The for- 
mer fizzled; the latter shone. In official office, Wallace’s 
achievements didn’t begin to compare with those of Jones 
—admitted by President Roosevelt as having been most out- 
standing. 

The reward for 13 years of this superb service is dis- 
missal, to make room for a Presidential henchman solely 
on the plea that he campaigned vigorously for the Presi- 





dent’s re-election. Priceless practical service rated below lip 
service. 

An exhibition of high statesmanship? 

Shades of Lincoln! (See page 36.) 





What Employees In Service Like 


Conscientious employers are eager to do everything with. 
in their power to please employees who have gone into ger. 
vice. This communication from an industrial executiye 
provides one pointed, practical suggestion: 

I was very much interested in the “Post-War Employment Plan” 
of Marshall, Field & Company in your December 1 issue. 

It is not enough simply to tell former employees in service that 
their old job awaits them. I have kept in regular correspondence 
with all of our men through personal letters and, monthly, send 
each a copy of our national advertising program. It has seemed to 
mean a great deal to them. 

To crystallize their thoughts and to get the information that we 
should have to plan ahead for fitting them back into the organiza. 
tion so that we won’t be trying to put a ‘round peg in a square hole’ 
by simply putting them back in their old jobs when they return, | 
have sent each a questionnaire designed to give us this information, 
Significant is the fact that more than half, while they would take 
their old jobs back, honestly feel they have developed abilities that 
should fit them for greater responsibility or different lines of activ. 
ity. And that is exactly what we want to know. 

Other companies may be interested in developing further ideas 
along this line, because the returns from the questionnaires certainly 
indicate that this thinking and planning has met a very hearty 
reception from our people in service. 


That comes from J. Edgar Hamlett, vice-president of The 
White Motor Company. Accompanying letters from service 
men show how deeply appreciative they are of this demon: 
stration of thoughtfulness. 

Commended to other employers. 

* 
The most fundamental freedom of all 
is free enterprise. 
* 


On Tackling Hard Tasks 


Do you sometimes shy away from tackling particularly 
hard tasks? Do you prefer to wile away time first doing 
easy things? And then, when you can no longer dilly-dally, 
do you feel discouraged when you have finally to get into 
grips with the formidable job? I, for one, have been guilty 
of such practice, know the feeling well. 

I hope your experience has been similar to mine. For ex- 
ample, I sometimes have to sign a thousand or more letters, 
autograph hundreds of books, wade through a mountain of 
correspandence, write thousands and thousands of words of 
articles, editorials, etc. I say to myself, “How on earth can 
I ever get through all this?” For a while, progress seems 
dishearteningly slow. But by and by the pile grows less. 
After toiling away industriously, the end begins to look 
nearer. 

Almost invariably, completion of the task proves not 
nearly so grueling as originally feared. And I reproach my- 
self for having been such a ’fraid cat. Too, comes the grati- 
fying, exhilarating feeling of “something accomplished, 
something done to earn a night’s repose.” 
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One day you'll sit in your living room while 
world events form an endless caravan before 
your eyes. 

Television will have “arrived”...out of the 
unseen universe of the electron. 

Nickel will be present on that occasion too— 
for in all television tubes it is Nickel, coated 
with barium and strontium oxides, that 
“hatches” the electrons. This red hot Nickel 
base cathode gives off an endless stream of 

particles of negative electricity. These are 

the “electrons” that do man’s bidding —that 
enable him to break up a picture into thou- 
sands of pieces and fit them back together 
again on your television screen. 


J 


Nickel is as essential in <4 
the radio broadcasting Snes | | 
station’s tubes as in the 

tubes in your home set. Just as it helped 
give birth to radio, Nickel is assisting 
television not only in providing the ex- 
tremely efficient cathode but for other 
parts of many tubes. In these and 
dozens of other ways versatile Nickel 
is your “unseen friend”—as much a 
part of your daily life as the blueing 


in your laundry or the yeast in 
your bread. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 
metals ... the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 
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YES! 


Any other policy might lead eventually to 
government ownership, says William B. Crist 


OW that the International Civil 

Aviation Conference has been 

concluded at Chicago, with the 
American stand for competition among 
nations in international fiying vindi- 
cated, the question is, who shall be 
permitted to represent this country on 
its over-ocean air routes? Shall we put 
all our aviation eggs in one basket and 
have a single, all-powerful airline to 
penetrate to the four corners of the 
globe? Or shall we have a number of 
U. S. carriers competing for business 
on separate sectors of the world route 
pattern as do the airlines flying within 
our own borders? 

Before the war, most nations of the 
world had a single, state-owned or 
state-controlled air monopoly in for- 
eign trade. At home we also had, in 
effect, a single “chosen instrument”— 
Pan American Airways—which, until 
recently, was America’s only airline 
flying to other lands. When we got 
into the war, however, the Army and 
Navy needed more planes and pilots 
to fly important military personnel 
and cargoes across the ocean. They 
called on the domestic lines and, with- 
in an incredibly short time, half the 
country’s commercial airliners, along 
with full flight crews, were flying over- 
seas, though some of the fliers had 
nevér seen an ocean before. 


AIR TRUST? 


Now, however, Pan American, 
along with United Airlines, wants all 
lines lumped into one gigantic trust, 
a so-called “community company,” 
which would be the only government- 
sponsored carrier admitted to foreign 
air commerce. To block this move- 
ment, the other 17 American carriers 
have formed the Airlines Committee 
for United States Air Policy, now 
headed by Alexander B. Royce. 

The fundamental stand of these 17 
is that we already have a well-proven 
air policy. Under existing law, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board awards air 
routes, both domestic and internation- 
al, according to traffic potential and 
“in accordance with the public conve- 
nience and necessity.” Since this meth- 
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Free Competic 


od has enabled us to build an airlines 
network acknowledged te be the finest 
in the world, why change it for a 
philosophy that has already proved a 
failure abroad, Royce and the Com- 
mittee want to know. Further, they 
ask, isn’t it better to maintain free 
enterprise and encourage competition 
among several American international 
operators than run the risk of a cartel 
arrangement between a single U. S. 
air monopoly and the “chosen instru- 
ments” of other countries? 

The 17 point out that no matter 
how much money or brains a “chosen 
instrument” might command, it would 
still need competition to keep it on its 
toes and provide a yardstick of per- 
formance. They compare Pan Ameri- 
can’s 8- to 10-cent-a-mile fares with 
the five-cent fares of the domestic 
operators. Then they demonstrate how 
Pan American’s fares came down 
19% on its Brownsville-Cristobal run 
when another line started providing 
competition for half the route, and how 
cost estimates for PAA’s trans-Atlantic 
service were reduced by $600,000 
when American Export threatened to 
enter the picture. 

The McCarran Bill, due to come up 
soon in Congress, would set up a 
“community company,” to be known 
as “All-American Flag Lines, Inc.,” 
which would be entrusted with the 
exclusive right to fly America’s foreign 
air mail. It would also be given U. S. 
Government aid. This, in effect, would 
make it a monopoly. Moreover, says 
Royce, it might be one step toward 
government ownership and abandon- 
ment of private enterprise. He points 
to former Secretary of State Hull’s 
statement on the “community com- 
pany” which emphasizes that the “cho- 
sen instruments” of other countries 
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“either intentionally or through sheer 
force of gravity brought about gov. 
ernment ownership.” 

The McCarran Bill would seem to 
give Pan American the greatest say 
in management and the greatest share 
of profits in the “community com. 
pany.” Minimum subscription to the 
corporation would be $5,000,000 in 
cash, payable within 30 days of the 
time the bill becomes law. That would 
probably eliminate a number of car- 
riers right away. Additionally, “All. 
American Flag Lines, Inc.,” would be 
authorized to issue stock to buy up 
the assets of U. S. companies now en- 
gaged in foreign commercial transport 
operations. Pan American has possibly 
50 or 100 times as big an investment 
in that field as anyone and would re- 
ceive all but a few shares of such’ 
stock. And the way the bill is now 
written, holders of this class of stock 
may get 75% of the corporation’s 
profits. 


“REGULATED” COMPETITION 


The monopoly advocates contend 
that we need a “chosen instrument” to 
meet foreign “chosen instruments.” 
Business men expressed their view of 
this in a recent survey that showed 
93% of them in favor of competition 
regulated under law by the CAB. The 
history of foreign airlines hardly bol- 
sters this argument either, since none 
of them approached either operating- 
or passenger-service records of com- 
petitive American lines. Hull also pro- 
claimed dissatisfaction with a monop- 
oly carrier by asserting that “some of 
the arrangements of the company [Pan 
American] had proved a deterrent to 
our war effort and were not in the 
best interests of the country.” 

A “community company,” say the 
17, would necessarily result in the set- 
ting aside of the anti-trust laws which 
now protect the American competitive 
principle. It all comes back again, 
they insist, to the old story of free 
enterprise and the competitive system 
against a monopoly that would lead 
to stagnation and high costs to the 
public. 


FORBES 















ously have shown no disposition 

to pioneer international airways 
in the face of fierce foreign compe- 
tition, are now clamoring for a U. S. 
policy of free and open competition. 
The touchstone which should be ap- 
plied to all proposals concerning U. S. 
international air transport policy is 
this: Will it best serve the national in- 
terest? 

The domestic airlines, which have 
banded together in a “Committee for 
United States Air Policy,” have flatly 
refused to consider the post-war pic- 
ture from the broad point of view of 
the national interest. When 16 domes- 
tic airlines prepared to submit to the 
CAB a “Declaration of Policy on 
Worldwide Aviation,” United Air 
Lines suggested that the following pro- 
vision should be added: “If it should 
be found on further study that our 
country’s interest could best be served 
by joint or co-operative action, the air- 
lines are willing to give consideration 
to such a plan.” The sixteen signatory 
airlines rejected this proposal and 
United Air Lines declined to become 
a signatory. 


COMPETITION RUINOUS? 


In a letter to CAB members, W. A. 
Patterson, United Air Lines president, 
stated: “If more than one U. S. com- 
pany is to participate in the U. S. share 
of the North Atlantic competition, no 
one U. S. company could be an out- 
standing success in view of such a 
narrow market without completely 
ruining its U. S. competitors, unless 
such competitors received a heavy pub- 
lic subsidy to insure survival.” 

Meantime, spokesmen for the “Air- 
lines’ Committee” contend that future 
aviation development rests solely with 
extension abroad of the spirit of Amer- 
ican competition, to which they attrib- 
ute the current strong position of U. S. 
domestic aviation. Such a point of 
view ignores the all-important problem 
facing the nation in the international 
air transport field of the future. That 
problem is simply one of maintaining 
the leading position of American-flag 


[) cast bev airlines, which previ- 
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on for Post- 
anal Airways? 


international air transport by ade- 
quately meeting competition by for- 
eign flag lines in territory which is 
not that of the U. S. nor subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

When American air transport un- 
dertakes to compete with other nations 
among other nations, it must adapt it- 
self to the medium in which it oper- 
ates. Before the war, great foreign na- 
tions developed their international: air 
services through a single operating 
company. Then the sole American-flag 
line in the field, Pan American man- 
aged to compete with these many for- 
eign combines as a private enterprise 
and lead the world in route miles and 
extent of services. If these foreign 
countries should continue single instru- 
ment devices after the war, the U. S. 
could compete successfully only 
through a similar device. And, under 
the American system of free enter- 
prise, such a device could be only a 
community company owned and con- 
trolled not by the Government but by 
all -American transportation interests 
able to contribute.’ 

The argument that a needed spur to 
technological progress would be re- 
moved if American international air 
transport were unified is fallacious: 
Great motivation to bring about im- 
provements would result from the in- 
tensive competition, with foreign air- 
lines. 

Organized labor in general and the 
railroad brotherhoods in particular, 
aware of what disadvantageous com- 
petition with low-wage countries may 
well mean to the American working 
man, have advocated a community 
company as the best means of pro- 
tecting America’s position in the post- 
war world. 

What is Pan American’s position? 
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NO! 


A single, community company is vital if we 
hope to compete abroad, says John Sterling 


Pending clarification of a U. S. policy 
and in line with the program of the 
CAB in holding hearings on applica- 
tions for post-war international ser- 
vice, Pan American has presented de- 
tailed outlines of its projected opera- 
tions. The company’s applications con- 
tain three significant features: 1. Pro- 
posed extensions of its present certifi- 
cated services to interior points in 
Europe and beyond comprise a com- — 
prehensive picture of an integrated 
American-flag network connecting 
principal trade and travel centers on 
all continents. 2. New aircraft on or- 
der to replace the great clippers de- 
veloped by Pan American for trans- 
ocean service before the war are the 
most advanced to be proposed any- 
where for use in the immediate post- 
war future. 3. With these advanced 
plane types, Pan American has pro- 
posed to provide mass air transport at 
low rates unique in the field, rates 
which for the first time in history 
would bring foreign trade and travel 
within the reach of the average Amer- 
ican’s budget. 


LOW RATES A FACTOR 


In the U. S.-Mainland-Hawaii case 
Pan American’s estimate of future 
travel potential on the route was more 
optimistic than the estimates of any 
one of the applicants who contended 
parallel competition was in the public 
interest. Not only were Pan American’s 
tariffs the lowest proposed, but its ex- 
hibits showed that a fleet of only three 
of the huge four-engined transports it 
has helped to develop for post-war in- 
ternational service would provide an- 
nual capacity for twice the total num- 
ber of people who ever traveled to 
Hawaii by both sea and air combined 
in the best pre-war travel year. Fur- 
thermore, it contended, U. S. flag line 
competition in this service would make 
it impossible to operate the advanced- 
type equipment the route requires 
without a heavy. subsidy. No other 
applicant for international air trans- 
port certificates has proposed mass air 
transport facilities at low rates at the 
outset of the post-war period. 












Barney Balaban: 





“My Biggest Mistake” 





This is the twelfth in a series of 
stories ‘by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake.” 
Next issue: Norman Rockwell. 











EY BALABAN’S formal edu- 
cation ended at 12. Within the 
same week his business career be- 

gan. Since then he has come straight 
up the ladder. In 1936 he was elected 
president of the reorganized Para- 
mount Pictures, guiding it out of be- 
wildering financial straits to the point 
where it now leads the industry. Yet 
a mistake nearly cost him his career. 

It happened when he was still in his 
*teens, working at a routine job with 
a refrigeration company. He was do- 
ing his work well enough, but his in- 
terests were really gripped by the in- 
fant entertainment called, appropri- 
ately, the “flickers.” He considered 
quitting his job and going into this 
new field. 


HIS FRIENDS SCOFFED 


Experienced, successful friends de- 
rided the idea. What a young fellow 
should do was stick to proven ground 
and be sure of a pay check. Barney 
listened and stuck—for five years. 
Though he was making routine prog- 
ress, he felt the initiative being slowly 
ground out of him. Another few years 
and he would have been afraid to quit. 

“You see bright young fellows wast- 
ing themselves that way every day,” 
he says. “There’s nothing wrong with 
their jobs. It’s just that often their in- 
terests lie elsewhere. What I didn’t 
realize then was that these well-mean- 
ing advisers of mine didn’t know what 
they were talking about. Nobody 
could form a sound opinion about the 
movies back in those days. It taught 
me a lesson I’ve never forgotten: 
Listen to everything a man has to say 
about what he knows, but don’t let 
him advise you about what he doesn’t 
know. And usually he doesn’t know 
too much about what’s best for you.” 
However, young Barney was im- 
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As told to T. C. McCLARY 


pressed by the solid adverse opinion. 
At that time the legitimate stage 
sneered at its offspring, the public 
grinned about it, and business thought 
it was some kind of a side-show. 

It was Mama Balaban who gave him 
the needed push. The hard working 
manager of a small food store, harried 
by slow-paying customers and some 
who didn’t pay at all, she came home 
dumbfounded from her first movie. 
“Why, Barney,” she exclaimed, “the 
customers pay before they even see 
what they’re paying for! There'll be 
money in that business.” 

It gave Barney the confidence he 
needed. He quit his job and, with his 
brother and sister, plunged into his 
first movie 
venture, rent- 
ing a 100-seat 
theater. Their 
total capital 
was $68.20. 
There were no 
feature -pic- 
tures then. 
The movies 
were shorts, 
and they real- 
ly flickered. 

The next 
couple of years were slim going. 
Friends kept advising him to get back 
into a “regular” business. But Barney 
had learned his lesson. Even if profits 
were uncertain, he now had a definite 
interest in his job. And he kept at it. 

The industry’s most basic difficulties 
were clear. The movie houses, which 
supplied the producers the bulk of 
their meager income, were forced to 
maintain 52 weeks overhead on 40 or 
less weeks of operation a year. The 
public couldn’t be coaxed into oven- 
like theaters in Summer. Until busi- 
ness could be increased, the operators 
couldn’t supply the producers with a 
greater annual revenue. And until 
they were able to, the producers 
couldn’t afford the enormous expenses 
needed to develop the movies techni- 
cally. - 


Balaban’s answer was to work out 


A Lesson Learned 







a way to stay open the year round, 
His first attempt was the biggest fan 
he could buy, set to blow across a pan 
of water. Unfortunately, the fan not 
only sounded like a truck parade but 
also sloshed an occasional wave upon 
some woman’s hat. Temporarily, his 
Summer showings had to wait. How. 
ever, he did prove that the movies 
could be operated along established 
business principles sufficiently to at- 
tract capital. 

He wanted to keep the theater open 
Summers. Recalling his refrigeration 
days, he asked his engineer why the 
same principles couldn’t be used to 
cool a theater, The answer? They 
could. In fact, the thing could have 
been done 10 or 20 years earlier, but 
nobody had thought about it. It was 
that simple. “There was a fellow in- 
terested in his job,” says Balaban. 
“He worked it out. Most engineers 
would have thought we were crazy.” 


A BIG SUCCESS 


That theater was in no small part 
the stimulus of our present air-con- 
ditioning industry, speeding the tech- 
nical development of the movies pos- 
sibly 20 years. It drew enormous Sum- 
mer crowds and established the sound 
business principle of 52-week opera- 
tion to meet 52-week expenses. 

“We really accomplished something 
there,” says Balaban, “but it was no 
miracle of genius. It was a natural 
business step. We pushed over the top 
because every man with us was inter- 
ested in his job. That’s the important 
thing to a business, and to a man him- 
self. It will make a success of any busi- 
ness, and no business can afford to let 
that quality of employee go.” 

Then does it necessarily follow that 
the man working chiefly for the se- 
curity of a pay check will not forge 
ahead? 

“He may be excellent at some rou- 
tine function,” says Balaban, “but 
judging from my experience, the man 
inte in his work will be happier 
and more successful. He'll always wind 
up on top.” 
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How to Prepare 





for Post-War Sales 


Here's a 15-point plan 
to help you get set for 
tomorrow's selling race 


ODAY, in the midst of war, sell- 


ing is already on the move—and > 


fast. Sales activities in many 
wideawake companies are being 
stepped up sharply—not so much to 
sell goods today, but to pave the way 
for maximum sales when products are 
again available. 

As sales executives really dig into 
post-war planning they’re finding that 
there’s plenty of hard work to do, but 
that much of it can—and must—be 
done right now. The statement of one 
nationally known sales authority is 
significant. He states point-blank that 
“a large proportion of concerns sim- 
ply will not be prepared to get out and 
sell aggressively when selling of that 
type again becomes a peacetime neces- 
8 id 
"What, then, can be done today to 
get ready for tomorrow’s sales? Here 
is a check-list of major points, most of 
which have already been adopted by 


leading companies. Many of these 
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Whip up enthusiasm... 


FEBRUARY 1, 1945 


By CY NORTON 


1. Revamp the entire sales depart- 
ment. One heavy industry, for exam- 
ple, is adding three separate divisions 
to its sales department: A market re- 
search department to investigate new 
uses and markets; a market develop- 
ment division to develop actively the 
new markets after discovery; and a 
production planning department to co- 
ordinate both selling and manufactur- 
ing. This same company is also study- 
ing every phase of its past sales de- 
partment, including an intensive sur- 
vey of salesmen, rating them for the 
future. 


SELLING STARTS AT THE TOP 


2. Whip up selling enthusiasm from 
president down. Many companies are 
going to have trouble transposing 
themselves into real sales organiza- 
tions. Salesmindedness must start at 
the top. First build a progressive pro- 
gram, then present it to the entire ex- 
ecutive group to get them salesminded; 
then to superintendents and depart- 
ment heads, and, of course, to the sales 
force itself. 

3. Get salesmen out now. Every day 
sees more and more salesmen hitting 
the road. Many of them haven’t trav- 
eled for two or three years. What are 
they doing? A variety of things, such 
as keeping old contacts, making new 
ones, getting the “feel” of their cus- 
tomers, discussing customers’ post-war 
plans, and, in general, finding out what 
will be necessary for a fast sales start. 

4. Sign up new salesmen. An electric 
appliance manufacturer has doubled 
his sales force already, from returned 
veterans. An insurance company is re- 
cruiting men by folders sent with in- 
voices to thousands of policyholders. 
The folders ask for names of returning 
veterans who will “be seeking new and 
broader opportunities.” A machine 
company has increased its salesmen by 
60% —and already trained them. Says 
the sales manager: “Why wait until 
everybody’s fighting for salesmen? 
The competition will be terrific. By 
then we'll be actively selling.” 

5. Ascertain new purchasing habits. 





What will your customers buy? Have 
their tastes changed during the war? 
According to one radio manufacturer, 
“The public wants a different radio 
post-war than pre-war. If we hadn’t 
surveyed the market, we would have 
had the wrong product. In our line 
it isn’t safe to plan the future entirely 
on the past.” 

6. Set new goals for salesmanship. 
A consumer goods manufacturer puts 
it this way: “After the first flush of 
buying, we'll find a highly competitive 
market with the need to sell 40% to . 
50% more than in any previous year. 
Can we do it? Not with former meth- 
ods. Our lines will be different, im- 
proved, with some new ones. Some 
salesmen have forgotten how to sell. 
So the job is to start all over—to teach 
the men not only about the products 
but also how to sell. But that isn’t all. 
Salesmanship is changing. The man of 
tomorrow won't be just an order-taker. 
On the contrary, he should and must 
be a trained specialist, constructive, 
creative and helpful to his customers. 
We believe it’s our job to build that 
saleman now.” 

A sales executive states: “Of course, 
we're re-training our own sales force. 
But we go further. We think it’s our 
definite obligation to help train the 
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salesmen of our distributors. This is 
in process now.” 

One manufacturer has found, 
through market research, that he can 
increase sales 18% by invading small 
communities never before tapped. 

7. Open branch offices. One equip- 
ment manufacturer closed nine offices 
during the war. These are gradually 
being reopened, and four new offices 
planned. A second concern with 180 
branch warehouses and sales units all 
over the nation is now expanding local 
personnel to keep pace with factory 
production. 

8. Help distributors prepare for 
peace. The executive of a silverware 
company states: “If our retailers en- 
joy good sales post-war, then we as 
manufacturers will have good sales, 
too. So it’s up to us to help retailers 
prepare for peace. We suggest vari- 
ous ways to renovate, modernize or 
even redesign, to help them do a better 
sales job. We even go so far as to 
suggest what and how much of each 
stock to carry.” 


RESTORING GOODWILL 


9. Re-sell the company. Many com- 
panies expect to take up where they 
left off with their distributors. They 
may be in for a shock. People forget 
—and during the war may have built 
up resentment at lack of attention or 
scarcity of products. Goodwill will 
have to be restored. 

10. Preview post-war products. One 
consumer goods maker reports: “Of 
course, the best way to generate deal- 
er enthusiasm is to give an actual pre- 
view of your pest-war products. For 
competitive reasons our lines are strict- 
ly ‘under cover,’ but we invite dealers 
to our factory a few at a time, where 
we dramatically show our products and 
tell the profit story. In this way we've 
signed up old dealers, and some new 
ones.” 

Says another manufacturer: “We 
are busy demonstrating models to our 
most important customers and asking 
for their further suggestions and ideas. 
It pays in two ways—we get ideas, 
and we get real post-war consideration 
which should lead to sales.” 

1l. Get a solid hook-up between 
selling and advertising. Not a new 
idea, this is one often neglected. Thou- 
sands of salesmen take advertising for 
granted, but don’t use it in selling. One 
large manufacturer has this novel and 
direct approach: “The first thing we 


design is the major sales presentation 


for the retail salesman to use in his 
daily selling. Then we work back from 
that to our magazine, newspaper and 
radio advertising. In this way our ad- 
vertising and sales co-ordinate into a 
unified selling program that really 
clicks.” 

12. Whet customers’ appetites now. 
When is the right time to start adver- 
tising post-war products? It varies, of 
course, but here’s one viewpoint: 
“Polls show that the public will buy 
3,100,000 washing machines post-war; 
but will they buy ours or somebody 
else’s? We decided to build a demand 
for our own brand and so have 
launched a program of magazine and 
radio advertising. We don’t tell or 
show exactly what our product will be 
like and it isn’t necessary. But we’re 
selling people on the fact that our 
product will be a leader and so we're 
whetting public appetite for our par- 
ticular make.” 

13. Plan or produce sales literature 
now. Most pre-war catalogs and liter- 
ature are obsolete, yet these will be 
needed in a hurry when civilian manu- 
facturing starts. One machine tool 
manufacturer has beat the gun: “We’ve 
issued catalogs on most of our prod- 
ucts. These catalogs are sent to war 
producers for present business but 
they also put us in the running with 
post-war planning committees. Hence, 


Opportunity 


T a recent international conference, 

speeches were delivered in French, 
German and Spanish, as well as En- 
glish. If it hadn’t been for Sibyl A. 
Sills, a stenotype reporter in attend- 
ance, the affair might have been a mod- 
ern Babel. Miss Sills, however, 
recorded the foreign speeches directly 
onto her machine and, within a few 
hours, was typing out English type- 
scripts of the whole conference. 

Founder of the Sills Reporting Serv- 
ice in New York City, Sibyl Sills is 
probably the only stenotypist in the 
world who .could have handled this 
job. Because of her knowledge of lan- 
guages, along with her skill as a steno- 
typist, she is constantly covering gov- 
ernment, industrial and organizational 
meetings throughout the U. S. and for- 
eign countries. 

Although she now has a big staff 
of helpers and offices in every major 
city in the country, she has more work 
than she can do and is welcoming new- 


a demand will exist when war produc. 
tion is cut back.” 

14. Get set for quick changes, EQ. 
ward McSweeney, distribution and 
market research consultant, says; 
“When V-Day rings up the curtain, 
one thing and one only is certain— 
changes.” Of course, no one can ac. 
curately predict post-war conditions, 
It’s even difficult to guess at conditions 
in an individual industry one or two 
years hence. So one company has fig. 
ured its position three ways: (1) Peak 
business, (2) medium business, (3) 
relatively poor business. Says the sales 
executive: “The job will be to keep 
our program so flexible that we can 
move fast to capitalize on any situa- 
tion that may arise.” 

15. Make a “Blueprint for Action,” 
After a company has set up its goals 
and established all the other parts of 
its sales picture, then what? A Mid 
west company has a chart called “Blue- 
print for Action,” which is distributed 
to top’ executives, department heads, 
salesmen, branch offices, etc. It shows 
everyone what company objectives are 
so that all can aim for the same goals. 
It also shows consecutive stages in the 
program. In the words of one execu- 
tive: “The chart will keep us all on 
the main road and, with everybody 
working together, we should really go 
places.” 


for Women 


comers into the field. She insists that 
there is a huge need for trained steno- 
type reporters and transcribers right 
now, and that it will become even 
greater after the war, when the “peace 
talks” get under way. 

Stenotyping, says Miss Sills, is a field 
suited to men as well as women. She 
especially recommends it as an occupa- 
tional therapy course for incapacitated 
service men. 

Miss Sills has found stenotyping 
“adventurous and interesting,” as well 
as remunerative. During the invasion 
she worked 24 hours a day, receiving 
foreign broadcasts for the OWI. She 
recently flew to the scene of a plane 
crash to take statements from surviv- 
ors. At this writing, she has just re- 
turned from an assignment in Porto 
Rico. And in view of Russia’s partici- 
pation in all future Allied discussions, 
she is now in the process of mastering 
the difficult Russian language.—BILL 
Lazar. 
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Medical science is full of strange and un- 
usual words. 

One of the most exciting is “chemo- 
therapy.”’ As it may mean a lot to you — 
you might like to know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


BEFORE INTRODUCTION 
OF SULFA DRUGS 


AFTER SULFA DRUGS 
CAME INTO USE 
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2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 
eries. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 
were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a 
powerful adversary. 








1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy —which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bacteria 
— is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 
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3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. 
Although not strictlyfa chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
or no success, But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ- 
poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 
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How Much Remuneration 
Should Executives Get? 


By B. C. FORBES 
President, Investors Fairplay League* 


HE urgent need for summoning 
this Conference is not adequately 
recognized by most managements. 

They are unaware of how wide- 
spread is dissatisfaction among their 
stockholders over the granting of five- 
figure — sometimes six-figure — “bo- 
nuses,” and five-figure pensions to 
highest-paid executives, to say nothing 
of granting stock options. 

There is urgent need, moreover, for 
better understanding as to why execu- 
tive salaries are as large as they are. 

Today’s frank expressions should 
help to clear the air, should help to 
spread enlightenment as to the whyfor 
and wherefor of paying what strikes 
the small investor as being enormous 
salaries to responsible executives, and 
perhaps help to guide boards of direc- 
tors. 

As President of the League, | re- 
ceive numerous communications con- 
demning “excessive” salaries, “fat” 
bonuses, “enormous” pensions to com- 
pany executives, sometimes options to 
buy big blocks of stock on “unjusti- 
fied” terms. 

Not only do I receive few explana- 
tions from executives in justification of 
these practices, but very rarely do I 
read any public explanation. 

Therefore, I, too, am hoping to re- 
ceive enlightenment today. 


SALARIES 


First, I want to express my own 
views on salaries. 

I am a firm believer in paying ade- 
quate salaries to top-notch execu- 
tives. 

But just what are “adequate sal- 
aries”? 

I have no yardstick; there exists at 
present no recognized yardstick. 

For example, I have never been able 
to fathom why certain executives of 
motion picture companies are paid 
two or three or four times the amount 
paid presidents of other and larger 
*Statement made at an all-day clinic, held 


by the League, on executives’ salaries, “bon- 
uses” (profit-sharing) , pensions, stock options. 





enterprises, such as the heads of Amer- 
ica’s, the world’s, two most gigantic 
business enterprises, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., both 
universally esteemed as brilliant states- 
men. 

Again, not a few executives of com- 
panies not half the size of others re- 
ceive far more than the executives of 
these bigger corporations. 

This too often is true when the man- 
agements of the larger concerns are 
more successful than the managements 
of the smaller concerns. 

What justification is there for this? 

Perhaps part of the explanation is 
that there is no established yardstick. 

Let me say very emphatically that I 
always take into consideration the cal- 
iber, the capacity, the ability of a com- 
pany’s management before I invest a 
dollar in its stock. If I am convinced 
that the management is exceptionally 
good, I don’t fight shy of its shares 
simply because those responsible for 
its success are paid apparently high 
salaries. | want to entrust my savings 
to first-rate, not to second-rate or 
third-rate, managements. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
This applies just as much to transcend- 
ently capable executives as to wage 
earners, clerks, other employees. Thus 
I am not opposed to what may appear 
to be high salaries provided those re- 
ceiving them fully earn them. 

But, again, no yardstick to deter- 
mine what is a proper salary has yet 
been formulated. 

In all armies officers get more pay 
than privates. Soviet Russia, as you 
know, started to operate on the theory 
that there should be equal pay for all 
and that the ordinary workman should 
have as much to say about managing 
the plant as the overseers. Naturally, 
inevitably, that proved unworkable, 
impossible. Russia found that certain 
services demanded more remuneration 
than others, that no factory could be 
run by rank-and-file employees, that 
it was necessary to establish manage- 


ment and to clothe it with authority, 

Don’t forget that ever since the pres. 
ent Administration came into power 
it has deliberately—whether rightly or 
wrongly—depressed the interest ob. 
tainable on savings to almost the van. 
ishing point. Whereas savings banks | 
used to pay anywhere from 3% to 
4%, or even more, on deposits, the 
current rate is only 1% or a fraction 
more—and the amount depositable js 
strictly limited. Not only so, but 
yields on gilt-edged bonds have been 
cut at least in half. 

Consequently, it requires much 
more savings than ever before to yield 
enough interest to live on. But this 
condition entails just as much hard- 
ship on the average individual or fam. 
ily as it does upon those of much high- 
er earning power. 

Should it not be humanly possible 
to devote the most careful and com- | 
prehensive study to this whole ques- 
tion of salaries, and to arrive at some 
sort of guide for directorates and for 
stockholders? 


“BONUSES"—PROFIT-SHARING 





Are five-figure or six-figure “bo- 
nuses,” representing profit-sharing, 
ever warranted ? 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it.” 

Here is a fact worth pondering: 

Several of our largest and best-man- 
aged companies pay executives a share 
of the net profits; many others don't. 
General Motors many years ago inau- 
gurated such a plan for executives. So 
did Standard Oil of New Jersey. Also 
Bethlehem Steel. Who will deny that 
the results for shareholders have 
been satisfactory ? 

On the other hand, American Tele- 
phone, Metropolitan Life, United States 
Steel, have no bonus system. Who will 
deny that the results, the growth, of 
these companies has been impressive? 

What is called “incentive pay” for 
wage earners is favored by many com: 
panies—although progress in this di- 
rection has been retarded by the oppo 


FORBES 
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“ The simplicity, accuracy and speed of this punched- 
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o Company to keep an eagle eye on the sales, distribu- 
his tion, and costs of over 8,000 products going to 8,000 
rd: Liggett, Owl and Rexall stores. 
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sition of trade unions. If “incentive 
pay” is a good thing for employees, 
may it not be that it is also a good 
thing for executives responsible for 
profits ? 

Parenthetically, in my own little 
business, I have become convinced of 
the desirability of instituting something 
along this line, perhaps through profit- 
sharing, in order to attract and retain 
superior talent. 

Millions of stockholders, however, 
have not been educated as to justifica- 
tion for paying anything in addition 
to what, as they see it, are fat salar- 
ies. 

Let’s have more light on the sub- 
ject. 


PENSIONS—SOCIAL SECURITY 


Nothing excites more condemnation 
than payments of big pensions to ex- 
ecutives. 

Here the issue is clear-cut. 

1. Boards of Directors who favor 
pensions contend that they are essen- 
tial to attract and hold men of un- 
usual brains, that unless pensions are 
paid, the best executives will be lured 
away, since competition for unusual 
managerial talent is keener than for 
any other class of employee. 

2. Directors emphasize that so very, 
very large a percentage of high salar- 
ies is now seized for taxes that the re- 
cipients cannot provide properly for 
their old age, cannot hope to maintain 
anything like their accustomed scale of 
living on whatever amount they could 
possibly save—Social Security is paid 
on only a maximum of $3,000 salary a 
year. 

The ordinary stockholder takes this 
stand: 

“If men receiving $15,000 or $50,- 
000 or $100,000 or more a year cannot 


lay up enough to meet their old age, 


how in thunder can persons of much 
more moderate income be expected to 
save enough to meet their old age? It 
is absolutely unfair to force us to sup- 
port such executives after they retire, 
to the tune of many thousands of dol- 
lars a year, far more than we have 
earned.” 

That too huge pensions have too 
often been awarded in the past, I, for 
one, am thoroughly convinced. 

I am not one of those who subscribe 
blindly to the clamor, “There should 
be a law.” We have had, in my humble 
opinion, a ridiculous, iniquitous, in- 
jurious plethora of laws, during the 
last dozen years, aimed at crippling the 


freedom of business to function health- 
ily. But I am not at all sure that a law 
should not be passed setting a ceiling 
upon executive pensions. 

I feel that more consideration should 
be given younger executives who have 
had no opportunity to accumulate ade- 
quate savings because of the abnormal 
tax levies in recent years, than to those 
nearing retirement age who enjoyed 
far better than ordinary salaries dur- 
ing the era when taxes were drasti- 
cally lower. 

This subject of pensions is another 
which cries loudly for being brought 
into the open, discussed, studied and, 
if possible, adjudicated on a_ basis 
equitable alike to executives and stock- 
holders. 

This clinic should make a worth- 
while contribution leading towards a 
reasonable solution. 


STOCK OPTIONS 


In the eyes of stockholders, the’ 


granting of a stock option to’ an ex- 
ecutive usually is equivalent to flaunt- 
ing a red flag in front of a bull. Such 
options sometimes involve a million 
dollars, sometimes even more. 

The reason commonly given by di- 
rectors is “competition,” that such ac- 
tion is necessary to bind the recipient 
to the company. The explanation is 
added, in most instances, that unless 
the executive brings about increased 
earnings, his option will not mean 


anything. In some cases, however, op- 


tions on stock are granted below the 
then-existing market quotation. It is 


easy to comprehend why stockholders 
regard this as utterly indefensible. 
Happily, stock options are unusual 
rather than usual. Surely, directorates 
who sanction them should be aware 
that no such step ever should be taken 
without placing very fully the reasons 
therefor before stockholders and seek. 
ing to convince stockholders that they 


will be definitely benefited. 
UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


For more than 27 years I have reg. 
ularly written the editorials for a cer. 
tain publication. In every issue there 
has appeared over these editorials the 
Biblical injunction “With all thy get. 
ting, get understanding.” 

Most of the world’s woes stem from 
lack of understanding. 
Woodrow Wilson reportedly was one 
day talking with a friend on a Wash- 
ington street. Pointing to a passerby, 
the President said, doubtless apropos 
of the conversation, ”I hate that man.” 

“Do you know him?” asked the 
President’s friend. 

“No,” replied Wilson, “if I knew 
him I wouldn’t hate him.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if Manage- 
ment understood Stockholders more 
fully, and if Stockholders understood 
Management more fully, isn’t it prob- 
able, not to say certain, that there 
would be less hate, less bickering, less 
acrimoniousness ? 

This gathering will have achieved a 
most salutary purpose if it succeeds in 
the slightest degree in bringing about 
better understanding. 


Your Human Relations 


N our casual and studied judgments 

of personalities, we are inclined to 
attribute traits of character to physical 
appearance. The vicarious experiences 
we derive from folklore, poetry, the 
theater and movies, enforces our pre- 
disposition to think of villains as dark- 
complexioned and gimlet-eyed; of the 
miser as stooped, thin and grouchy, 
with bony wrists and long, gnarled 
fingers protruding from his shiny, 
threadbare sleeves; of the professor as 
a man ina frock coat, affecting a 
beard and large spectacles, distress- 
ingly absent-minded; of the heroine as 
blonde, fluffy and starry-eyed. Even 
though we can sympathize with Shakes- 
peare’s observation, “A man may 


smile, and smile, and be a villain,” we 
are likely to rely on prototypes to a 
considerable extent when estimating 
the character or personality of chance 
acquaintances. 

Another common error in judging 
people is the tendency to generalize 
about types of facial features. To 
many, a high forehead signifies great 
intelligence; a low forehead is the sign 


of meagre mental capacity; an under-: 


cut jaw harbors determination; and a 
receding chin, of course, marks weak- 
ness of will. 

This kind of naive and scientifically 
baseless thinking still persists, and the 
business man needs to be on guard 
against it—Dr. James F. BENDER. 


FORBES 
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One-Two PUNCH 


5 pon s always satisfaction in doing a job 
your fellow men find good. 





There’s something more than that when not 
one but two of your major efforts turn out 
to have rung the bell with those in position 
to know. 





Buick powers the Liberator — builds the big, 
valve-in-head Pratt & Whitney engines that 
give the B-24 its range and speed. 


Buick also builds the Hellcat — that hard- 
hitting, swift-paced M-18 tank destroyer 
which has done so much to teach the Blitz- 
: kriegers about lightning war, American 
style. 





BUICK“ 


But what pleases us are the words of grati- - ‘epee &/ 
fied comment that drift back to us from users CE eRe / 
of both of these war items. 


On land and in the air they are helping de- 
liver a “one-two” punch that hits the enemy 
where it hurts — and our boys like that. 


Hundreds of their letters have come to us. 
And if we may sum up what they say, the 
comment seems to be that Buick’s on the ball 
in turning out the sort of stuff our fellows 
want. 


To us, that’s plenty high praise from a plenty 
high source. 
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For in view of their deeds, we’d rather “rate” 
with that bunch than almost anything else | 


in the world! 
we GOO 
WHEN BETTER AUTDMIOETLES ARE BUILT 


BUICK Will BUILD THEA 


” 
The Army-Navy "E” proudly flies over all Buick plants. 









BUICK : oivison of GENERAL MOTORS 


ENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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This is the third in a series of 
stories on the characteristics 
required for business leader- 
ship. Next issue: Obligations. 











istrative position are the lucky 

weeks, the “honeymoon” period, 
when everybody is friendly to the new 
boss and puts himself out to be helpful. 
The boss who is adept at making full 
use of his opportunities will neglect 
nothing in this happy transition pe- 
riod. If he’s really big enough for his 
new shoes, he'll walk into the job with 
his eyes open. 

The entire technique of handling 
oneself in this most critical phase of 
the administrative job can be com- 
pressed into five simple rules, to be 
followed religiously, but with good 
sense. It should be remembered that 
these are special rules for the first few 
weeks, and all are not to be adopted as 
permanent guides of conduct. 

1. Take time to see everybody. 
Don’t make the excuse that getting 
your feet on the ground takes all your 
time. You’re expected to be, bigger 
than the demands of your job. Carry- 
ing out this rule will probably mean 
loss of sleep; certainly it will elimi- 
nate leisure. For this period, though, 
investment of 16 hours a day may 
save much time and many awkward 
readjustments later. 


Tie first few weeks in an admin- 


AVOID SNAP JUDGMENTS 


2. Listen carefully to every proposal. 
It’s likely that many people will trot 
out old schemes which nobody else has 
welcomed, thinking they have found 
in you the catspaw for their chestnuts. 
It’s of utmost importance that you give 
them an opportunity to tell you all 
about it. A refusal now will engender 
bitterness later. 

3. Make no decisions that you can 
postpone. Strange advice, perhaps, for 
a boss whose competence is to be 
gauged by his ability to make prompt 
decisions and stick with them. But this 


The Art of Being a Boss 


3. Transition 
By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


is a special period. The situation is un-, 
usual; therefore don’t hesitate at un- 
usual procedure. Your opinion will 
now be sought on many different sub- 
jects. But opinions hastily expressed 
now, while you’re still a “green hand” 
as a boss, will rise later to plague you. 
There’s a natural temptation to be 
expansive, when asked for the first 
time, by persons long considered our 
superiors, what we think of a business 
or public project or topic. A frank 
admission that you're not entirely 
qualified to judge the matter, a plea 
for time to think out your viewpoint, 
will be well received. Never will you 
face a more important test of your 
ability to discipline yourself. Even 
when you have made up your mind 
on a point, be chary, during this early 
period, of confiding your decision to 
others. There'll be better occasions for 
forthright presentation of your opin- 
ions later on. A reputation for con- 
sidered judgments is one of the most 
valuable assets a boss can acquire. 


CATALOG YOUR CONTACTS 


4. Catalog and remember the new 
friends you make. Do a thorough job 
of this. And begin without delay. 
Though you must be and appear un- 
hurried in the process of examining 
the details of your job as boss, there 


- are a few things which must not be 


put off. Most of them, like this one, are 
the things accomplished in the quiet 
of your own office. 

One successful administrator uses a 
card index file, labeled “Persqnal Con- 
tacts.” When he meets a man for the 
first time, a card is made out. It con- 
tains the salient facts on that man— 
outstanding details of appearance, ap- 
proximate age, business connections. 
As the acquaintanceship develops, 
more details are added, such as names 
of mutual friends and interests, a note 
on social occasions where he has been 
met again, his wife’s first name, etc. 

All those things one is likely to 
want to remember quickly about a 
man are here in ready reference form. 
When a man is about to call, the sec- 





retary produces the card containing 
his miniature biography, and the ad. 
ministrator is saved the annoyance of 
having to rack his brain for common 
points of interest. In the rapid-fire bus. 
iness life of today, the efficient boss 
refuses to try to carry everything in 
his head. The more mechanical aids 
he employs, the more he leans on mod- 
ern office equipment, the more he frees 
himself for real management. 


GET IT IN THE RECORD 


5. Begin a written record of per- 
formance. No mind could retain all 
the details which are thrust at you 
in the early weeks. Don’t trust to mem- 
ory. Get details down on paper. The 
president of one large corporation 
makes it a habit to keep a running 
diary of his own activities. Thus he 
not only has an informal record, but 
a basis which enables him to make re- 
ports of later progress. 

“Have you sometimes come out of 
a conference,” he asked me, “feeling 
that a great deal has been accom- 
plished, new understandings gained, 
only to have the whole thing fade into 
nothing because nobody produced a 
record of the discussions and the de- 
cisions reached?” 

Another business leader suggests 
the daily record as a means of “not 
disappointing people who have taken 
their good time to talk to you.” _ 

“No matter how trivial his topic,” 
he contends, “nearly every man who 
calls on a new boss privately consid- 
ers that he has conferred a favor by 
telling him about it. 

“The boss who really knows how to 
handle men won’t disillusion his caller. 
Instead, he’ll surprise him, a month 
later, by letting him know the topic 
wasn’t forgotten.” 

Five rules, then, and five are 
enough. The first three apply only to 
the “honeymoon” on the job. But the 
last two, cataloging your new friends 
and keeping a personal progress rec- 
ord, are invaluable and permanent as- 
sets, important techniques in the art of 
being a boss. 
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MAN TALKING TO HIMSELF... AGAIN 


Just today I realized . . . Johnny has been 
dead for more than thirteen months. Didn’t 
even remember the anniversary date. And if 
Johnny’s mother did, she didn’t let me know. 
Never thought I’d overlook it. The war didn’t 
really start for me until Johnny died. Too busy 
lately tothink about myself. I guess that’s good. 

We gave up the house. My wife spends her 
days in the Veterans Hospital, acts as if a 
ward of wounded was just light housekeeping. 
Women certainly show the stuffin the pinches! 

Wehavealotofcompany these days...The 
Ames have lost both boys. Young Hargrave, 
who wanted to fly. Doc Smedley died in the 
Navy, left a wife and three little ones. The 
crazy kid who used to deliver our groceries, 
and clip the corner of our lawn with his Ford, 
died at Saipan. Five of Johnny’s class are gone: 
Eleven gold stars on the flag at the plant... 
God knows what the final score will be in this town 
alone . . . Then there’s Ernie. 


Enanrz is the little Austrian headwaiter at 
the hotel. Talked to me for years. The weather, 
baseball scores. The calves’ liver is very nice 
today. Stuff like that. I had him sized up as 
lighter’n last summer’s straw hat. 

Our papers played up big the bomber pilot 
who brought back the shot-up Liberator that 
caught fire. He made the crew bail out, then 
turned back and dropped in the Channel so 
the burning ship wouldn’t fall in the town. . . 
Captain Paul Bloch, local boy, twenty-three, 
big football man at State College. A flock of 
decorations, and the Congressional Medal, 
posthumous... You could have flattened me 
with a ladyfinger when I found out he was 
Ernie’s son. 

Next day at lunch I told Ernie I was sorry, 
how tough it was to die at twenty-three. 

Ernie brushes off crumbs with his menu. 

“Ya, ya. Too bad, too bad. Butit’s hokay.” 

I didn’t get him. “‘What’s okay about it?” 

“Lissen. You do not understand maybe,” 
said Ernie. “Paul was a fine boy. His mama 
and me—very proud, but not sorry. Paul has a 
goot home, fine clothes, education. He is never 

hungry, grow upsix feet tall, 
hold uphishead like'a noble- 
man. In high school, he is 

[ smart, plays games, dances 
with the girls. 


“Pav goes to University. Nobody says 
what’s waiter’s son doin’ in University. Die 
herren professors do not ask. Paul plays goot 





football. People huzza like he is opera singer. 
He gets the diploma maxima cum laude, highest 
honors. My son can walk with learned men. 

‘“We have the war. Paul says he will bea 
flier. Does the Army say who is this waiter’s 
son who would be offizier, send him back to the 
kitchen? No. Paul flies. My wife and I go to 
Allabomma, Maxwell Field. We see a high 
general give Paul his wings, and the certificate 
which makes him offizier. It is greatest honor 
ever come to my family. 

“Soon heis first lieutenant, captain, squad- 
ron leader. His letters say he is happy. We do 
not learn of his honors until 
later. He dies a hero. I will 
die a waiter .. . But, Mister 
March, Paul’s twenty-three 
years in this country is a 
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Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


better life than two hundret years in the old 
country. So why should I be sorry for my son? 


“Ts Europe, it did not pay to believe too 
much in anyt’ing. As you get older, you find 
it is foolish to hope. Without belief that t’ings 
get better, without hope, peoples or countries 
do nodding, expect nodding. 

“In this country a man cannot believe too 
much, because the t’ings he believes come 
true. Yousee them. People are free. No position 
is verboten. Opportunity is real. I know! I come 
here as bushoy, fifteen dollars a month. Today 
I can stop work, live the rest of my life on my 
savings. But more than money was my Paul! 
Paul had all the good things in life I could 
wish for anybody. 

“Maybe this time, this war gives liddle 
people in Europe to believe truly. To hope. 
To trust each other. If there is peace for good, 
then Paul does not waste his life. The treaty, 
the realpolitik is only words and papers. Unless 
we Amerikaners make the other 
peoples believe and hope and 
trust each other!... Hmmm 
hmmm. Chicken hash au gratin 
is nice today, no?”’ 


VAs 


A 1 

Tu chicken hash was okay, but I was too 
choked up to enjoy it. I still can’t get over 
getting the gospel from a headwaiter ... and 
one who knew better whereof he spoke. 

I still think we have to have armed force, 
and a spell as a field soldier for every able- 
bodied young guy, and make the Germans 
and Japs walk a chalk line. Just for insurance 
. .. But it’s also pretty plain any peace treaty 
isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t have faith, 
hope and charity wrapped upin the whereases, 
and in us. 

Why shouldn’t we dust off those old early 
American words such as liberty, rights, justice, 
opportunity . . . and peddle them to the rest 
of the world again? They work over here. Not 
always a hundred percent, but what ever does? 


. Theworld is getting a pretty good object lesson 


in how they work, in the boys we send overseas. 
And if the world has many Ernies in it, we’ve 
got some quick customers—enough, anyway, 
to make the pitch. 

But if we just sit back and say the hell with 
it... wemake suckers of Johnny and Paul and 
the others on those casualty lists. Nobody ever 
lost his life for the privilege of being cynical. 
And after millions have cashed in for ideals, 
who are we Amerikaners to sell ’em short! 
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Winters TWO-WAY ROAD TO Summer 
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To those who have experienced a winter visit in 
Florida’s delightful clime, this scene will recall the 
swift, smooth transition from winter to summer 
provided by the Orange Blossom Special, the Sil- 
ver Meteor and other modern trains of the Sea- 
board’s famed passenger fleet. It is also a reminder 
of the transportation comforts you can expect 
from the Seaboard in the future, when war's de- 
mands have been met. 

Most folk, this winter, are remaining at home 
and for them we are happy to provide “packaged” 
Florida sunshine—golden citrus fruit and fresh 
grown vegetables in bountiful variety —brought 
speedily and regularly by Seaboard’s crack freights 
—the Marketer, the Greyhound, the Red Fox, and 
others. 

Whether you come to Florida or stay at home, 
the Seaboard Railway —winter’s two-way road to 
summer —is always the dependable link between 
you and the delights of this magic clime. 


Fight Infantile Paralysis January 14-31 
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Books and Business 


66 WELL balanced warning” 
A would be an appropriate de. 
scription of Professor John Maurice 
Clark’s new book, “Demobilization of 
Wartime Economic Controls” (Mc. 
Graw Hill Book Co., New York). 
Professor Clark emphasizes with 
disarming frankness that everybody 
will have to revise his particular con. 
ception of “freedom from control” in 
our post-war America. Regulations 
have always been with us and always 
will be, although we get especially an- 
noyed over new restrictions. 
Carefully examining each type of 
wartime control and also pre-war en- 
cumbrances on business, the author 
proceeds to give his warnings to both 
government and business on how not 
to convert to peacetime production. 
His incontrovertible arguments are 
presented with a dry humor that makes 


-for easy reading. With scientific thor- 


oughness this is followed up by con- 
crete suggestions which stress the im- 
portance of better understanding on 
both sides, for the common good. 


SACRIFICES NECESSARY 


The individual in business must 
realize, says Clark, that he may have 
to sacrifice something of what he 
heretofore has considered his vital 
rights in order to save the social sys- 
tem of which we all are a part, just as 
the Government must be willing to 
give up some wartime prerogatives if 
private initiative is to survive. Pro- 
fessor Clark does not believe that we 
will ever get back to “normalcy,” if by 
that is meant pre-war economic condi- 
tions. And, he contends, there is no 
need in wishing for that kind of nor- 
malcy. The economic life of any coun- 
try is never static and evolution car- 
ries with it changed requirements and 
standards. 

The very existence of this book is 
perhaps one of the strongest argu- 
ments for private initiative, for it is 
through far-sighted business leaders 
that the research behind it was made 
possible (the book is under the spon- 
sorship of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development). And it is hardly 
conceivable that a presentation of this 
kind, where practical judgment and 
scientific knowledge have achieved a 
worthwhile result, could have been 
gained under a system where the citi- 
zens are the servants of the state. 

—T. LoTHMAN. 


FORBES 
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We've been thinking about our own business.... 
from the inside, yet objectively, as if it were some 
other plant.... over more than a half century.... 
after being born ina blizzard and battling through 
two wars plus (we trust) most of a third. We have 
come along way since 1888. 


Eb peery the years we have grown in stature, intelligence 
and skill to handle nearly any job in this highly 
specialized business of sub-contracting. 


Only the unprecedented use of such decentralization, spread- 
ing the work far and wide, enabled American Industry to 
deliver the goods in this tremendous war effort. And in 
this enterprise we have had a full share. 


Sub-contracting 57 years. Because of long experience as a 
Manufacturer’s Manufacturer, prepared for this emergency, 
we were able to put a score or a hundred different sub- 
products through the plant simultaneously . . . whether in 
tens of thousands of low-priced parts, or dozens of inconceiv- 
ably complicated mechanisms running into unit costs of 
five figures. 


Finally, and perhaps most important, while building these 
myriads of different gadgets, we have built an Organization. 


As we look at it, that’s the crux of the whole show—those 
men and women of all nationalities, giving their all unstint- 
ingly on the fighting fronts of production lines, whom we 


hope to see joined by as many more when our job-conversion 


plans begin to operate in a world at Peace. 


The Human Worker. We operate on the basis that the train- 
ing and health of these people are at least as essential as 
the care of expensive machines. Every manufacturer insures 
the machine. Why not insure the human handlers? We 
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avail ourselves of all the safeguards to health and happiness 
any corporation employs. But that’s only the beginning. 


The human workers, having potentials beyond any machine, 
have also a lot of special needs besides physical well-being, 
to be at their best. They need to have peace of mind, to feel 
they are individuals with the same rights of any co-worker 
however highly placed, that their labor is important, that 
they’re getting a square deal in money and advancement, 
that their group is interested in them, that they’re growing, 
that there’s hope ahead. But growth must come from within. 


To get the utmost accomplishment out of a whole group of 
people involves studies in human psychology that far out- 
weigh time-studies, machine output and all other techno- 
logical considerations. It entails a considerate regard for 
individuals, and we all—workers and management alike— 
strive to know and help one another according to each one’s 
needs. 


Good Business. If such handling of employees is to vitalize 
the organization and endure, it must justify itself as ‘“‘good 
business’’. In the end, it must be translated into the best 
product that human ingenuity can devise. And that is our 


goal. 
* * * 


We at Lewyt are continually striving to effect a true part- 
nership of interests. In later messages we'll go into many 
aspects of those human considerations that alone make 
machines efficient . . . that alone make for true progress. 


Meanwhile, write on your business stationery for this 48- 
page book, “‘Let Lewyt Do It’’ . . . the story of the Lewyt 
Organization told in pictures. 


LEWYT CORPORATION, Dept. E, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn Il, N.Y. 


EXPERTLY STAFFED TO ENGINEER AND 
PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, COMPONENT 
PARTS AND SUB-ASSEMBLIES—TO THE 
MOST EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS. 
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THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


HESE sstrange-seeming days in 

Washington will grow stranger 

still with the approaching climax 
of the war in Europe and the harder, 
longer drag in the Pacific against Ja- 
pan. 

Part of the surface inconsistencies 
stem from the task of scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel to overcome vital 
but temporary shortages in manpower 
and material while planning to over- 
come staggering surpluses in both 
which will confront this country al- 
most the instant the war is over. 

Thus the May-Bailey bill for com- 
pulsory national service within rather 
rigidly prescribed limits is accepted 
from Congress by the Administration 
with urgent Army-Navy backing. At 
the same time, the White House is 
nodding in general approval of the 
Murray “full employment” bill which 
is predicated on the post-war “right” 
of every citizen to a job, through pri- 
vate enterprise if possible, but other- 
wise at the Federal trough. 


PLANNED SCARCITIES 


Similarly, the reduction of red and 
blue point values which signals the 
lowest level yet in food stocks comes 
concurrently with warnings to farmers 
that crop market problems after the 
war will be tougher than ever due to 
labor-saving devices and improvement 
in growing methods. The same kind of 
prospects are painted for mineral re- 
sources, lumber and oil. It is also 
true that the shorter the supply of 
any basic material today, the leaner 
its relative position come the peace. It 
is significant, however, that what looks 
like a brand of planned scarcities rem- 
iniscent of Mr. Wallace’s little pigs 
that were not there—when needed— 
again is making headway on the same 
track where the Murray vision of 
superabundance is running. The only 
common thread in the warp and woof 
of both theories is “big government” 
planning and control. No positive al- 
ternative has gained much popular 
support in Congress so far. 

Less understandable and even less 
excusable than today’s inconsistent 


warm-up debates on peacetime paths 
for the national economy are the con- 
flicting activities of a half dozen pri- 
vate and personal “power cliques” 
which have mushroomed around the 
side and back doors of the White 
House. On a smaller scale, but only 
perhaps less dangerous than power 
politics in international affairs, is the 
Washington traffic in domestic 
“spheres of influence” which appears 
as a logical sequence to the greatest 
concentration of authority in the 
hands of a single executive for 12 
years, plus four, at least, to go. 


POLITICAL MANEUVERING 


Franklin Roosevelt’s ability to drive 
a six-horse “team” of bronchos, all 
bent in slightly different directions, is 
not administrative competence but is 
the highest degree of political art. By 
carefully maneuvering the oats bag 
that holds the powers he has harvested, 
he has been able to keep his wild 
horses close enough together to satisfy 
a majority of the spectators who elect- 
ed him. The latest of a long line of 
flashy heels to kick at the traces is 
Jesse Jones, who now stands to be 
swapped for Henry Wallace as a lead 
horse in the Roosevelt stables. Jones 
and Wallace pull plenty of weight in 
their own right, but in the present con- 
troversy are mainly symbols in the 
power war for “position” that has 
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“Don't "But Sergeant’ me, Private Beemish; 
I said you'll buy the whole carioad!" 
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flanked the executive offices at the out. 
set of this unprecedented fourth term, 
They represent only two of the several 
factions which are fighting for a di. 
vision of the spoils, i.e., influence and 
perquisites in shaping America’s post. 
war destinies. 

The groups on the Left in the Roose. 
velt “family” won their first rewards 
in the appointments of Wallace and 
Aubrey Williams, the former NYA 
chief and Hopkins protege who re. 
turns to run REA, thereby offsetting 
the victory for the moderates in the 
selection of the Stettinius team for the 
State Department. While no hard and 
fast rule will apply, the Administra. 
tion is showing a disposition to move 
farther toward the Left in planning re- 
conversion at home and to veer slight- 
ly to the Right in its economic and 
political dealings abroad. 

In the ceaseless struggle for favor 
and authority, there are presently at 
least six groups of contestants. Each 
is entrenched in one or more branches 
of Washington bureaucracy and each 
is striving to expand. From time to 
time they make common cause with 
each other. Other occasions find them 
widely scattered and far apart. Read- 
ing from left to right, key figures in 
each group are as follows: 


GROUP LEADERS 


1. Henry Wallace—most warmly 
supported by CIO, Sidney Hillman, 
Phil Murray. 

2. Harry Hopkins—personally closer 
than ever to the President, mentor of 
a cosmopolitan assortment of Federal 
officials ranging from Stettinius to 
Archibald Macleish, still addicted to 
his “spend and spend” recipe. 

3. Thomas Corcoran—now a some 
what shadowy figure but still an im 
portant catalyst and maneuverer in the 
Ickes-Biddle camp, where there is con- 
siderable AFL support. 

4. Robert Hannegan — democratic 
national chairman and symbol of the 
Northern “city machine” wing of his 
party, embracing such combinations 
as Kelly-Nash, Hague and Joe Guffey. 

5. James Byrnes—civilian co-ordi- 
nator of the home front for the Army 
and Navy, with Fred Vinson for his 
strong right arm. 

6. Jesse Jones — representing the 
Southern conservative influence whi 
is weakening at the White House, but 
still potent on Capitol Hill through 
such congressional leaders as George 
of Georgia and Connally of Texas. 
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“God flew my 
Hellcat 
for 150 miles” 


“I had shaken off six Zeros. But a 20mm. 
shell had gone through my arm. Then 
two more Nips machine-gunned me and 
I was through. 


















































“But God took over the controls. He 
must have! I was picked up 150 miles 
away, near my base. How did the plane 
land on the water? I don’t know. I didn’t 
do it. How was my safety catch unloosed, 
or my life jacket inflated? I don’t know. 
How could I lose so much blood for so 
long and still live? I don’t know. 


“I believe in that saying now, that ‘God 
is on the right side’. But you mustn’t ask 
too much of God. You must help, also. 
Because we trust in Him, we don’t have 
to give odds to the enemy. We can’t have 
too many planes. I’m afraid we'll need 
every one we can build.” 


Your Bonds can help reduce the odds of 
8 to 1 which Lt. Bertuzzi had to face. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 . 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCOR- 
PORATED is working now to analyze 
every job which men with physical dis- 
abilities could perform, so that these 
jobs can be made available first to 
returning wounded service men. For 
booklet containing the complete series of 
these advertisements, write to Revere 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N, Y. 


This is Lt. (j.g.) Samuel J. 
Bertuzzi, U. S. N. R., of One- 
onta, N. Y., whom we Amer- 
icans sent to do our fighting 
with the naval aviators in 
the Pacific, 
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Opportunities 


...in lightweight planes 


By THE 


HREE years after the shooting 

stops there will be 300,000 civil- 

ians leaving the highways for the 
skyways—in their own planes. That’s 
the prediction of Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Charles I. Stanton, and 
it closely approximates a special sur- 
vey of buying intentions in nine large 
cities by Edward G. Doody & Co., for 
Parks Air College. There will be 
3,000,000 war-trained pilots, airmen 
and groundmen who will probably still 
want to flap their wings. And thou- 
sands of business men are expected to 
look to air transport to save vital time 
in their operations. That’s a whale of 


a market and somebody is going to 
sell it. 


POTENTIAL PURCHASERS 


The light plane industry will open 
up opportunities for salesmen, pilot 
trainers and airport operators. Hangar 
rentals, aerial photography, passenger 
hopping, etc., offer additional possi- 
bilities. This industry was already 
born and weaned before the war, per- 
mitting a number of salesmen and 
plane operators to accumulate hand- 
some nest eggs. 

One authority estimates that about 
20 aircraft manufacturers are plan- 
ning to go into the private plane busi- 
ness after the war. Many of these will 
already have well-trained staffs to work 
with new dealers, trainers and others 
who want to get started in the field. 
And salesmen won’t have to round up 
millionaires and coupon clippers to 
buy these lightweight planes. They can 
be sold to small town merchants, farm- 
ers, doctors, lawyers and even paper 
hangers. A recent survey of pre-war 
plane owners disclosed an average in- 
come of only $2,200 a year. 

If a middle class wage earner wants 
to sprout wings it won’t be necessary 
for him to mortgage his gold teeth to 
buy a plane, for the price range is 
already in line with that of a medium- 
priced automobile. Before the war. 
Piper Aircraft Co., Aeronica, Cessna 
and others had good machines priced 
at about $1,500. Approximately 23,000 
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EDITORS 


of these light aircraft were made and 
sold before the war. They were usu- 
ally light two-seaters with a length of 
around 22 feet, a wing span of about 
35 feet, a cruising range of approxi- 
mately 200 miles and a cruising speed 
from 75 to 120 miles an hour. Many 
of them used no more gas per mile 
than the average automobile. The fuel 
cost was about two cents a mile. 

Post-war prices probably won’t vary 
much from pre-Pearl Harbor figures. 
William D. Hall, Chief Engineer of 
Aeronica Aircraft, forecasts a light 
plane that will sell for $1,000, with 
$1,500 a happy medium for a good 
two-passenger model. So whatever ob- 
stacles may face post-war salesmen, 
there won’t be the lack of a price in- 
centive. Another selling point is the 
fact that such a plane can land on a 
very small air-strip or even an open 
field. 

Aeronica and Piper already have 
their distributors ready in every state 
and Canada, to help potential dealers 
select suitable locations for airports, 
work with them to build their trade 
and give them the benefit of the com- 
pany’s wide experience. Until the busi- 
ness can settle down to a mass distri- 
bution and sales pattern like the auto- 
mobile industry, many a new dealer 
will make a shoe-string start that will 
work like this: He will first take flight 
instruction, get a pilot’s license and 
buy one plane. With this he will buy 
or rent a field and begin giving flight 
instructions to others at a certain fee. 


FROM STUDENT TO BUYER 


Each student is a potential buyer 
and will become increasingly buying- 
anxious the nearer he reaches comple- 
tion of his course. To bolster his capi- 
tal the dealer may earn extra money 
by “hopping” passengers at so much a 
hop, and thus get more people plane- 
conscious. He may make emergency 
trips, such as hauling accident victims 
to hospitals, going after repairs for 
vital machinery that is stalled, dusting 
crops with insecticides, etc. He may 
even get enough business to buy sev- 


eral planes and hire several pilots, 
Eventually he will own his own air. 
port, make repairs on machines sold 
and get money out of hangar rentals, 

One pre-war Aeronica dealer, start. 
ing on a shoe-string, trained 400 sty. 
dents, sold them a number of planes 
and worked up to a point where he 
owned a 73-acre airfield and two han. 
gars. Another salesman, starting with 
one seaplane and a seaplane base, was 
soon using 12 planes and handling 50 
to 60 students from dawn to dusk. In 
his best year he grossed $160,000 and 
employed 26 persons. 

One typical pre-war method used by 
many salesmen to build a_ business, 
and which will probably be taken up 
after this war, was the organization 
of flying clubs. A salesman pilot, for 
example, would get a club of 10 air. 
minded persons to invest $50 each as 
down payment on a light plane. A 
finance company would advance the 
rest of the money, to be paid off in 
monthly installments. The salesman 
would give flight instruction to each 
club member at so much per head. 
When all of them got their pilot’s li- 
censes, each member would pay the 
club a certain price per hour for the 
time he flew the plane for his personal 
use. These charges kept up payments 
on the plane, plus interest, and also 
kept it in repair. It wasn’t long, of 
course, before each member wanted to 
own his own machine. 


FARMERS, TOO 


Now, who will be the prospects for 
these tin lizzies of the air? The most 
immediate customers will be business 
and professional people. There’s the 
traveling salesman who makes a lot of 
small town stops not convenient to the 
big airlines. Avoiding bus or train 
lay-overs, he can take a private plane, 
save company expense money and an- 
nihilate distance like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Doctors, nurses and ambulance 
operators may find them valuable for 
quick emergency calls. 

Even farmers are good prospects. A 
University of Wichita survey found 
455 out of every 10,000 farm families 
in its section reporting definite plans 
to buy planes as soon as they became 
available. This was considerably more 
than any other class. Large farm oper- 
ators are especially good prospects. 
They can use a plane to inspect fences, 
locate lost livestock, dust insecticides 
on crops, fly after machinery repairs, 
etc. And they can use one of their own 
fields for landing. 
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YEAR atter YEAR atter YEAR, Dodge Owners Say, 


“TRUCKS THAT FIT THE 
JOB...LAST LONGER!” 
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SEE YOUR —— DEALER | 


FOR NE 


DODGE 4 Zed TRUCKS i ; 





BUY WAR BONDS 


eae 


This Dodge has delivered 430,700 miles ... it’s still giving dependable service! 


“My eleven Dodge trucks have been on the expense—that’s because Dodge trucks are 
road day and night since Pearl Harbor,” writes built that way!”’ 


—e Nix of Texarkana, “hauling lumber Do you want that kind of hauling equipment? 
heavy machinery for aircraft production. Then see your Dodge dealer—now—about 


“This one’s rolled up over 430,000 miles, and trucks to fit your job... trucks to give 
that’s typical of the long service I get from all you more dependable, longer-lasting, MORE 
my Dodge trucks. Trucking is my business,” | ECONOMICAL transportation. 

continues Mr. Nix, “‘so I watch operating costs * * * 





like a hawk. They’ve got to be low or I couldn’t NOW AVAILABLE IN 1% AND 2-TON CAPACITIES 


‘ : ‘ 
yoo y in business! Dodge is building new 11% and 2-ton trucks in 
Here’s another thing—we’ve never been held _jimited quantities for essential use. See your 
up for lack of parts. And we can have needed Dodge dealer for the right Dodge Job-Rated 
parts installed without a lot of trouble and truck to fit your job. It’ll save YOU money! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


DODGE MA Kad TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY HAS CONTRIBUTED TREMENDOUSLY TO WAR PRODUCTION 
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TELEVISION FOR TUNNELS 


Adding one more application to its 
steadily growing list of peacetime uses, 
television may be used in vehicular 
tunnels as a substitute for policemen. 
Cameras placed at strategic points 
would flash continual pictures of the 
tunnel to observers at each end, per- 
mitting quick action in the event of 
traffic tie-ups. 


ELECTRONICS AGAIN 


Thanks to the magic of electronics, 
tomorrow’s bathrooms will be equipped 
with showers in which the temperature 
of the water is automatically regulated. 
Also in prospect: Heated towel racks 
—for quick-drying of towels. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Sometime after the war, when tele- 
vision begins to make its appearance 
in passenger cars, the sets will be 
equipped with a special cut-off switch 
that automatically turns off the pic- 
ture whenever the car is in motion, 
leaving the sound alone. The driver 
can thus focus all his attention on the 
road. Pictures for backseat passengers, 
however, will not be interfered with. 


NO ICE 


Roof-top ice formations, often lead- 
ing to the menace of falling icicles, 
can now be prevented. The trick is 
done by means of flexible heating 
cable, installed on the roof, gutters and 
through the downspout. 


WONDER WORKER 


Credit the Mirra Chemical Labora- 
tories, Columbus, Ohio, with develop- 
ing a wonder-working, stainless and 
non-hardening solution which protects 
wool, linen, silk, jute, hemp, fur or 
cellulose rayon against damage from 
flames, moths and mildew. Once the 
solution is sprayed on a fabric it can- 
not be detected by sight, feel or odor. 
One application does the job, and dry 
cleaning will not remove it. The prod- 
uct’s name: “Flamunizer.” 







LIFE-SAVING TENT 


A newly designed rubber and fabric 
tent, built by Goodrich for the Army, 
is helping to save the lives of wounded 
GI’s by permitting quick X-ray exami- 
nations to be made right in the field. 











New Ideas 


Specially constructed to prevent even 
the tiniest flicker of light from pene- 
trating the interior, the tents are al- 
ready in use on many battlefields. 


LEATHER FROM LEAVES 


Iowa farmers have cropped up with 
a novel scheme for earning some extra 
“pin money.” They simply gather wild 
sumac leaves and send them to leather 
manufacturers, who extract tannin 
from them for white leather tanning. 
The ‘process was perfected at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. 


STITCH IN TIME? 


“Leathlyke,” a war-inspired devel- 
opment, promises to supply a “stitch 
in time” for harassed shoe producers 
by furnishing them with a new soling 
said to be superior to leather itself. 
Made partly of a soya‘bean base— 
formerly used as a chop suey ingredi- 
ent—the material is flexible, crack- 
proof, waterproof and _ration-free. 
Added attraction: It permits shoes to 
be repaired right at home, simply by 
covering the worn area, applying a hot 





GI's Water 





“Self-cooling,” chemically-treated wa- 
ter bags like this one are keeping GI 
drinking water cool on arid deserts 
and in steaming jungles. Employing 
the ancient Arab principle of cooling 
water in goatskins and porous pottery, 
the bags are a development of the 
Rohm & Haas Co. and Joseph Bancroft 


& Sons Co., textile manufacturers. 








iron and vulcanizing it with the reg 
of the shoe. ' 


FLASH! 
The Goodrich Co. is offering relief 


from the wartime drain on flashli 

battery stocks with a device by which 
taxis, trucks, buses, fire engines, am. 
bulances and plain passenger cars can 
recharge flashlight cells “on the run” 
A recharger unit that works off the 
ignition system of virtually any gaso. 
line engine, it can be attached to the 
dashboard, cowl or side panel, and 
can be used either while the car is 


running or idle. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR VETS 


Something new in the field of edu. 
cation is Western Reserve University’s 
plan to provide special training for 
veterans—and civilians—who want to 
own and operate a small business after 
the war. There'll be an intensive eight 
week course, with each class limited 
to 20 students. Instructors’ lectures 
will be supplemented by talks by busi- 
ness executives,’ government represen- 
tatives and trade association heads. 


OUTDOOR HEATING 


Radiant hedting, already functioning 
in more than a thousand installations 
in private homes, schools, churches, 
offices and factories, is now moving 
outdoors—to put an end to shoveling 
snow or chopping ice from sidewalks 
and driveways. Hot water, circulating 
through wrought iron heating coils 
laid underneath concrete walks, melts 
the snow and prevents the formation 
of ice. 


QUEEN OF THE COMMANDOS 


Something new in_ bond-selling 
stunts is one devised by America’s 
“Commando Girls,” an organization 
that “raids” theaters, night clubs, ball 
games, etc., for the purpose of selling 
war bonds. To stimulate sales, the girl 
selling the greatest number was desig- 
nated “Commando Queen” and award- 
ed a trip to New York. 


WORM THAT TURNED? 


The earthworm is being put to work 
—down on the farm. Because of their 
soil-enriching ability, 10 worms per 
cubic foot of earth are said to be 
capable of increasing crop production 
from 100% to 300%. In a year’s time 
a batch of earthworms can transform 
some 200 tons of dry soil into the 
richest top soil known. 
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MAGNITUDE 


This is not a snowdrift. This great pile is composed entirely of 
machined chips of high-strength aluminum alloy. 4 These chips 
ate produced by the machining operations on the A-26 Invader 
wing spar caps, fabricated into complete wing assemblies by 
Beechcraft. @ The magnitude of the production job assumed by 
Beechcraft on the: A-26 Invader program ‘is symbolized by the 
fact that it takes a bulldozer to sweep up the chips from the 
machining operations on only eight parts of the thousands 
incorporated into the A-26 Invader wings. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR ao) Wichita, KANSAS,.U. S$. a. 
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PRODUCTION 


Civilian goods manufacturers are 
pigeon-holing “indefinitely” their blue- 
prints for increased production. The 
obvious reason: With war needs spurt- 
ing to new peaks, materials and man- 
power are scarcer than ever. 


LABOR 


With inductions being stepped up 
sharply, overall manpower scarcities 
will be tighter than ever — probably 
until next Summer, at least. . . . For 
the first time since the war, labor draft 
proposals now apparently have a 50-50 
chance of becoming law (see page 
38). . . . Still wanted: Thousands of 
workers, skilled or unskilled, for 
America’s shipyards. : . . Look for 
some wage increases for textile work- 
ers. It’s the only solution to the in- 
dustry’s acute manpower problem, say 
experts. 


FOOD 


According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 1945 food goals can 
be met even if 364,000 reclassified 





The Pattern of Business 


farm workers are drafted. . . . Home 
front butter stocks, already slim, are 
expected to melt still further in the 
next few months. The usual reason: 
Military demands are absorbing big- 
ger amounts than ever. . . . Discount 
rumors of a drop in coffee supplies. 
On the contrary, the latest reports in- 
dicate that imports, already on the 
increase, will climb even higher in the 
months ahead. 


MOTORS 


Warning: If the post-war prices of 
America’s first new cars jump over 
25% above pre-war figures, over 75% 
of the country’s car owners won’t buy. 
At least, that’s the consensus of a re- 
cent nationwide poll. . . . This year’s 
commercial truck building program, 
nearly doubling that of 1944, is pegged 
at over 245,000 units. One big ob- 
stacle: WPB’s authorization of the 
program is hedged around with several 
directives that may upset manufac- 
turers’ ability to meet their new 
schedules. . . . 4,000,000 trucks, the 
greatest market in history—that’s the 





insurance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
AT YOUR AGE 


The Prudential's distinctive “modified life" policies are 
designed to provide low cost protection right from the 
start. Let a representative show you how little you 
need to lay aside for a substantial amount of life 


Call local office 
or write Home Office 





She PRUDENTIAL 


- INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 















bright prospect predicted for peace. 
time truck dealers by the Federal 
Motor Truck Co. 


FUEL 


Don’t expect much relief from cog] 
shortages this Winter, say industry 
leaders. Meanwhile, following the lead 
of steel workers, insiders foresee a stiff 
fight by United Mine Workers to jack 
wages up to new heights. . . . Insuff. 
cient transportation facilities, combin. 
ing with Midwest snow storms, have 
taken a sizable gouge out of East Coast 
fuel oil stocks. At this writing, they're 
nearly 50% below 1942 levels. 


SELLING 


The caliber of peacetime salesmen, 
say selling and marketing authorities, 
will be a cut above the pre-war variety. 
Why? They'll be better paid, better 
trained, better equipped (see page 17). 
. . - Opportunity for vets? America’s 
peacetime sales force will top pre-war 
figures by 1,500,000, according to 
Arthur A. Hood, director of dealer 
relations for Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp. His reason: Retail sales volume 
will have to double if the nation is to 
make jobs for 55,000,000 people. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Don’t look for much civilian con- 
struction this year, say contractors. 
Meanwhile, W. M. Brock, head of the 
U. S. Savings and Loan League, pre- 
dicts that “more new homes will be 
built this year than in either 194 
or 1943.” . . . Prefabricated houses 
will be the next addition to the list of 
lend-lease items. Materials for 30,000 
of them will be shipped to England to 
provide housing for families of 
bombed-out war workers. The cost? 
$60,000,000. 


LUMBER 


Manpower shortages are chopping 
some alarmingly big chunks out of the 
country’s lumber stocks. The situation 
is so serious, in fact, that production 
of essential war materials may be in 
for a sharp setback. . . . Lack of lumber 
may also result in 1944 furniture out- 
put sagging heavily, say manufac- 
turers. 


TEXTILES 


Textiles, already in tight supply, wil 
shrink further as the year advances, 
say observers, As of this writing, how- 
ever, OPA still foresees no prospect of 
clothes rationing. . . . A big boost in 
military rayon demands will make 4 
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sharp cut in civilian production for 
1945’s first half. . . . Even after nylon 
is released for civilians—which prob- 
ably won’t be until after Japan is de- 
feated—hosiery manufacturers antic- 
ipate another four and a half month 
period before nylon stockings will 
appear on the market. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


To protect returning war vets from 
some 750 types of “swindling rackets,” 
the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Cleveland, is dis- 
tributing — free of charge — a newly 
published booklet called “Facts Veter- 
ans Should Know Before Starting a 
Business.” Included are the require- 
ments for obtaining loans under the 
GI Bill of Rights, business “oppor- 
tunity” schemes to avoid, sources of 
information where practical advice on 
the subject may be secured, and data 
on the risks and factors which cause 
business failures. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


A growing corporation which is 
maintaining and increasing its employ- 
ment, maintaining wages, and operat- 
ing at a profit not only constantly cre- 
ates economic value for others but also 
by its very progressiveness redistrib- 
utes purchasing power which makes it 
possible for its employees to buy the 
necessities of life from others.—JAMES 
F, Stes, JR., vice-president, Abbott 
Laboratories. 


What every business man needs - 


most, for himself and for his employ- 
ees, is more information and stimula- 
tion. All of us, wise and otherwise, 
need more knowledge and more prod- 
ding.—Hersert N. Casson. 


The electric utility industry today is 
in the strongest financial condition in 
its history —GaNson PuRCELL, chair- 
man, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


I can’t subscribe to the rosy-hued 
double-talk I’ve been hearing about the 
immediacy of future motor cars.— 
Georce T. CHRISTOPHER, president, 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


Preparation for peace is bound to 
impair the way we wage war if it is 
carried beyond the useful stages of 
planning. In the latter part of 1944, 
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the talk about peace undoubtedly 
weakened the mighty effort a war of 
this magnitude requires of us.—WIn- 
THROP W. ALDRICH, chairman, Chase 
National Bank, N. Y. 


An essential element in any bill, we 
believe, is some clearcut provision 
whereby private business, as a whole, 
will be enabled in complete freedom to 
work out a total budget of private in- 


vestment annually. Naturally, this must 
be done in some kind of collaboration 
with government.—JaAMEs G. PATTON, 
president, National Farmers Union. 


We hope, when this conflict is ended, 
we shall not have led the remainder of 
the world to believe that we will, or 
can, supply all their needs and desires. 
—Percy H. JouNsToNn, chairman, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. 





appreciate it. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


-and on the telephone 


This evening thousands of service men will be 
asking for the Long Distance lines that connect 
them with their homes all over America. 


You’ll be doing them a real favor if you help 
keep the lines open from 7 to 10 P. M. They'll 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Appointment of Wallace 
Upsets Business World 


HE latest development on the 

home front is as disturbing as 

events on the war fronts are en- 
couraging. 

It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the sinister significance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s selecting Henry A. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce and 
head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, by all odds the most 
gigantic, far-reaching lending organi- 
zation in the world. 


Palpably, President Roosevelt, 





THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Monoger 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel— 

OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
Canayenena: ieee Dem; Vie Town House, Los Angeles 


Longview, Lubbock, Plainview 
MEXICO: The Palacie Hilton in Chihushus 


C. N. Hilten, President, Hilton Hotels. 
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though he some time ago sought to 
inter the New Deal, is determined to 
resume and aggravate Leftist policies. 
Not one of his satellites—with perhaps 
the exception of Harry Hopkins—is 
more radical, more _ revolutionary, 
more Socialistic than Henry Wallace. 
Through becoming head of the Gov- 
ernment’s colossal lending agency, 
Wallace would be in a unique position 
to carry out his fantastic policy of 
having American taxpayers provide a 
bottle of milk daily for every Hotten- 
tot, unique in that the R.F.C. Admin- 
istrator has at his command billions 
of dollars over which Congress has 
little or no control. 

No man in America, since the pass- 
ing of Huey Long, is a more ardent 
advocate of “sharing wealth,” which 
all history has proved always means 
spreading poverty. He is utterly bereft 
of money sense. His whole record has 
proclaimed his lack of business prac- 
ticality, lack of business practicality 
in handling his own inherited busi- 
ness, lack of practicality as a states- 
man—the historic slaughtering of pigs, 
plowing under of cotton and other 
shocking policies were launched while 
he was Secretary of Agriculture. 


VIEWS OF LEGISLATORS 


Here are sample comments by legis- 
lators on this most extraordinary of 
all Presidential appointments: 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (D. Va.): 
» “I can think of no person less suited by 
temperament and business ability to under- 
take the management of the vast Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation than Mr. 
Wallace. . . . Mr. Wallace is the leader of 
the most radical groups in America. He is 
the close friend and co-worker of Sidney 
Hillman and the extreme elements of the 
CIO. The maintenance of free enterprise 
means the preservation of our American way 
of life. It may well be that the action of the 
U. S. Senate on this appointment will have 
a decisive effect on the future of the free 
enterprise system.” 

Senator Walter F. George (D. Ga.) : 

“The appointment of Mr. Wallace is most 
regretful in view of his lack of experience 
in finance, business and investment.” 

Senator W. Lee O’Daniel (D. Texas) : 

“The nomination of Wallace was dictated 
by Sidney Hillman.” 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr. (R. Maine) : 

“The appointment will shock and dismay 
the business interests of our country.” 





House Republican Leader Joseph W. Mar. 
tin, Jr.: 

“Most unfortunate.” 

Representative John Kennings, Jr, (R, 
Tenn.) : 


“If I wanted to be ugly, I would say tha 
any office Wallace is qualified to fill ought 
to be abolished.” 

The employing classes have con. 
sistently emphasized that the amount 
of employment after the war will be 
governed vitally by the “atmosphere” 
radiating from Washington. Cabinet 
members are supposed to be experts 
in handling the affairs under their 
jurisdiction. Labor insists that the 
Secretary of Labor be sympathetic to. 
wards labor, qualified to formulate 
helpful policies. Haven’t industry, bus- 
iness, commerce an equal right to de- 
mand that the Department of Com. 
merce be headed by a man sympathetic 
towards our American economy, qual- 
ified to formulate helpful policies? 

Henry Wallace does not remotely 
begin to measure up to this test. He is 
totally distrusted by men of affairs, 
with good reason. He is an airy dream- 
er, an impossible idealist, obsessed 
with zeal for squandering other peo- 
ple’s money. 


TWO DIFFERENT POLICIES 


Would President Roosevelt dare to 
pitchfork an avowed “anti” labor citi- 
zen into the position of Secretary of 
Labor .as he has pitchforked Henry 
Wallace into the office of Secretary of 
Commerce, with its control over half- 
a-score infinitely important govern- 
mental agencies? President Roosevelt 
has repeatedly acted on the principle 
that what is sauce for the goose isn’t 
sauce for the gander, that organized 
labor must be treated vastly different 
from unorganized business. He sees 
nothing inconsistent in allowing a Cae- 
sar Petrillo to thumb his nose at him 
while ordering a Sewell Avery ejected 
from his office by force. 

The unhorsing of the acknowledged- 
ly efficient Jesse Jones, after having 
rendered “splendid service,” to use 
Roosevelt’s expression, to make way 
for the acknowledgedly inefficient, in- 
experienced Henry Wallace on the sole 
ground that he campaigned strenuous- 
ly for Roosevelt’s re-election, cannot 
but have a most unfortunate effect 
upon America’s whole economic out- 
look, America’s prospect for post-war 
prosperity, post-war employment. 

Events at Washington during com- 
ing weeks will be watched with in- 
tense interest, apprehension. 
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DID YOU HAVE THESE BEFORE THE RISE? 


Baltimore & Ohio... Reo Motors . .. Missouri—Kansas—Texas, Pfd. 





Three of the most outstanding issues from a stand- rose from a 1944 low at 5% to a recent high at 14%; 
point of volume and price appreciation in recent weeks the Preferred from 9% to 25, and “Katy” from 8% 
have been “BO” Common & Pfd. and “Katy” Pfd.— to 20%. 
stocks which this Service recommended months ago In addition to this, our clients accepted short term 
as possessing outstandingly bullish technical patterns. profits up to about 80% on Curtis Publishing Common. 
Although purely “fundamental” or “economic” services Recently, they were put in on Reo Motors for a 
yoiced unfavorable opinions on them, “BO” Common 64%, point rise. 

ANOTHER PROMISING LOW-PRICED STOCK | | 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHARTS — After many years of actual experience, we have 
long since found that the technical or chart position of a stock supersedes in importance 
whatever may be guessed or assumed to be its future eutlook. Not that a stock’s chart 
or our interpretation of it is always correct! Nevertheless, the indisputable fact remains 
that its price action, when viewed in conjunction with recognized formations and pat- 
terns in the trend path, reflects, by recorded purchases and sales, all that is known 
to exist or believed will exist (favorable or otherwise) about the company which the 
issue represents. Observe, for example, the dynamic rise in “BO” after it had broken 
out of the apex of its triangle on the chart reproduced below. 
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1 TWO MORE OUTSTANDING LOW-PRICED EQUITIES 








_ We are now advising the purchase of what we believe to be two unique situations for price apprecia- 
tion in 1945. The chart of one of these is shown above. This equity recently gave a dominantly bullish 
signal by piercing the upper boundary of a rectangle which dates back to January 1944. Currently selling 
well under 20, we expect a 50% to 100% advance to materialize over the coming months. 

Stock No. 2 just moved out of an important and significant pattern which has been forming on its 
major chart since July 1944, Now selling under 11, no important upside resistance should be encountered 
before the 18-22 zone is reached. In fact, the technical background of this issue is such that a dramatic 
advance could occur at any time. 


a 
hi Hag A PREFERRED STOCK GOOD FOR 30 TO 40 POINTS 
i | fies” 


In our current list of recommendations is a preferred issue which is selling some 30 to 40 points 
kyrocket. 


Baltimore & Ohio 





under its estimated liquidation value. We have reason to believe that this stock will soon “‘s 


poo PROBABLE TIME PERIOD FOR 1945 TOP —Uvtilizing the same cycle studies which enabled us to 
forecast (months ae *the sharp upthrust in stock prices last Spring and Summer, we have projected 
these factors through all of 1945 and the time pericd for a top of this Primary uptrend is indicated. If 
our analysis of these various components is to be even partially as accurate as the aforementioned analysis, 

| then this top will precede a sweeping decline—perhaps a bear market—of several months duration. To be 
| lis. a cognizant of this well ahead of time may be something of inestimable value to you as an investor or trader. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER —To new readers only we will (1) NAME the two outstanding low-priced 


stocks and the preferred issue referred to above, (2) OUTLINE the cyclical time period for 1945’s top, and (3) 
SEND the next four Bulletin Releases—all for only........... pabesteovbeos bisweces veunwwiee Jeadiwewsecter 


Those who are prompt in responding to this “get acquainted” offer will also receive our latest interpretation 
of the Short Interest Barometer—a technical gauge of the market which has been phenomenally accurate in fore- 
casting advances and declines in the market since it was first presented in the Bulletins last Spring. 

Bonds—Commodities—These twice-weekly letters not only contain hedge-free opinions and recommendations on 
stocks and bonds but also specific counsel on Commodities as well. 


Stock TREND SERVICE 


Div. F—2-1 Third National Bank Bldg. Springfield (3), Massachusetts 
TESTIMONIALS 


“I am enclosing a check for renewal. ... 1 am unable to adequately express my amazement at the accuracy of your predictions during the 
past year that I have subscribed to the Stock Trend. Due to your accuracy it has definitely enabled me to have a little nest egg when I 
return to civilian life even though I started with a very small capital.” Major T. F. T. 

“Today I sold (name of stock) common, 500 shares at 10—bought at 5%4—made a handsome profit, thanks to your service.” W.A.—N. J. 

“On your recommendation I purchased Reo Motors at 1544. Today I sold it at 22.” F. G. K.—Illinois 

*For indisputable proof of this amazingly accurate bullish prediction see our full page advertisement in Forses of November 1, 1944, or 
write to us direct. 












































Would Labor Draft Work? 


A success in Britain, conditions in this 
country might destroy its effectiveness 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


REAT BRITAIN adopted the 
policy of drafting labor only as 
a last resort. Though the labor 
unions were strong in their opposi- 
tion, continued failures with volun- 
tary appeals—whenever some critical 
manpower shortage developed—finally 
convinced the Government that com- 
pulsion was necessary. For example, 
voluntary methods were used in an ef- 
fort to get ex-textile workers back to 
the mills when an emergency demand 
for cotton goods for Russia devel- 
oped. 

Everyone who had worked in cot- 
ton mills within the previous three 
years was asked to register. Nothing 
was heard from some 100,000 women, 
about two-thirds of the total number. 
Similiarly, 25,000 young men of mili- 
tary age were asked to volunteer for 
duty in the coal mines. Only 3,000 
responded. The Government adopted 
the labor draft as the only solution to 
these and similar problems. 


COMPLETE STATE CONTROL 


Today, the principle has been firmly 
esablished that the State has the right 
to command the services of the able 
bodied citizen at the work bench in 
the same manner as on the battlefield. 
Further, the revolutionary principle 
was established that there is no dis- 
tinction between the woman citizen and 
the man in this obligation. Thus, for 
the duration, all British men and wo- 
men between the ages of 18 and 51 
have lost all freedom of choice as to 
what they will or will not do. They 
must perform whatever service the 
State tells them. 

One indirect result of Britain’s la- 
bor draft laws has been the introduc- 
tion of a new principle in the payment 
of wages—a principle that bids fair to 
affect the set-up of industry even after 
the war. To appease the trade unions 
who were opposed to the transfer of 
workers at Government direction, the 
Government enacted the “Essential 
Works Orders,” which established that 
any industry to which workers might 
be directed had to pay them the normal 


wage whether there was work for them 
or not. 

It didn’t matter whether the failure 
to provide work might not have been 
the firm’s fault—a guaranteed wage 
had to be paid at the firm’s expense. 
This principle of a “guaranteed wage” 
is to be made a feature of the post- 
war policy of trade unions in collec- 
tive bargaining contracts. It is also 
being used as a wedge to enforce on 
industry a statutory annual wage. The 
economic soundness of paying wages 
for doing nothing instead of relating 
them to effort and output will receive 
its test only after the war. Today, the 
Government is the sole purchaser of 
the output of firms to which guaran- 
teed wage orders apply. 

The powers the Government has as- 
sumed to draft labor are backed by 
heavy penalties for disobeying any 
orders to report for work. Imprison- 
ment up to two years can be imposed, 
as well as excessively heavy fines. 
Even women have been sent to prison 
for objecting to uncongenial work or 
refusing to become mobile workers. 
Considering the vastness of the field 
covered by the labor draft, however, 
penalties have had to be applied so in- 
frequently that non-compliance could 
almost be said to be non-existent. Brit- 
ain’s labor draft laws have, on the 
whole, proven to be workable and ef- 
ficient. 


MANY OBSTACLES HERE 


But will similar legislation work in 
this country? Several factors make an 
affirmative answer to this question 
somewhat doubtful. England’s suc- 
cessful drafting of labor has been made 
easier by many conditions not opera- 
tive here. In the first place, the closed 
shop as it exists in the U. S. is un- 
known in Britain, even in peacetime. 
Therefore, there is never any question 
of unionization raised when new work- 
ers are brought into any plant. Free 
entry of war workers, where they are 
urgently needed, is of first considera- 
tion in the working of a labor draft. 
If the AFL or the CIO continue to in- 


sist on union privileges, not only 
would this retard the speed with which 
vitally-needed drafted labor could be 
put in a plant, but might also lead to 
endless disputes and work stoppages, 


thus nullifying any benefit from a 


labor draft. 

England is a small, compact nation. 
Thus the principle of the mobility of 
labor—one of the key essentials in the 
successful working of a labor draft— 
is a much simpler matter than in the 
U. S., with its vast distances. No in- 
dustrial area in Britain, to which labor 
might have to be moved at short no- 
tice, is more than a few hours’ trav- 
eling distance. The huge continental 
distances in this country loom up as a 
big obstacle. 


PROBLEM OF STATES’ RIGHTS 


The machinery for facilitating the 
successful working of a labor draft 
was almost in complete existence in 
Britain before the policy was adopted. 
The right of private hiring had been 
suspended and the Minister of Labor 
—through employment exchanges cov- 
ering the whole country—met demands 
for additional workers with an overall 
picture of the national needs always 
in his possession. No such system ex- 
ists in this country, nor could one be 
set up without running up against the 
sensitivities of states, jealous of their 
rights in matters of labor legislation. 
There are no states’ rights in Britain. 
As a result, therefore, a labor draft on 
a nationwide scale can be effectively 
carried out. 

Finally, the need for a draft of labor 
was forced upon the conviction of the 
British people by the extremities of 
war. Thus there is, in general, a will- 
ing compliance with the Minister of 
Labor’s ‘work orders. Submission to 
harsh measures have been made with 
good spirit, in the same way that any 
form of compulsion is submitted to in 
a democratic country, when there is @ 
moral sanction to it in the conscious 
ness of the peeople. The U. S. is not 
yet thoroughly convinced that a labor 


draft is essential. 
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Now-as Little Noticeable as Eyeglasses! 
NEW ZENITH NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE and CORD 


Attracting More and More Thousands to Wear a Hearing Aid 





$0 INCONSPICUOUS sf 
Another Zenith ‘First’ 








A New Zenith Model for Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. New improved 

model of the famous nationally 
popular standard Zenith for the 
person of average hearing loss. 
New, patented “‘Prentiss Tube” 
brings clarity and volume range 
with low battery consumption! 


— — to wear, § 4 Oo 


NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC 
HEARING AIDS 
(All 3 models complete with 
Radionic Tubes, Crystal Micro- 


phone, Magnetic Receiver, 
Batteries and Battery Case) 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, 


COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1945 





Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 

duction Zenith. A brand new, 
super-power instrument with tre- 
mendous volume in reserve to as- 
sure maximum clarity and tone 
quality even under the most diffi- 
cult conditions! This special model 
complete, ready to wear, 


Gaps e's 8 C's .$50 


Model B-3-A. New Bone-Con- 

duction Zenith. A new, 
powerful precision instrument 
created specially for the very few 
who cannot be helped by any air- 
conduction aid. Exclusive Zenith 
“Stator Mount” Headband auto- 
matically warns when headband 
pressure exceeds normal adjust- 
ment! Complete, rend to 
wear, only . .$50 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ILLINOIS 


Oo AGAIN, a great Zenith advancement 
is opening up to mew thousands the joys 
and advantages of a hearing aid! 


First to lower the cost of better hearing 
within reach of all, now Zenith sets a new 
standard of smart appearance that enables 
you to wear a hearing aid with poise and self- 
assurance. So inconspicious is Zenith’s new 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord that it is 
actually as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


It brings to the hearing aid a new look of 
youth ... makes it more popular and casual 
than ever before. 


In place of the old black button, this 
new ensemble introduces a streamlined, com- 
plexion-tinted plastic earphone .. . light, 
comfortable. Gone, too, is the old black 
cord — replaced by a translucent plastic cord 
that & perspiration-proof, fray-proof, kink- 
j- »°f—gives less friction or clothing noise 
than ; any fabric-covered cord. 


No longer is there any reason to deprive 
yourself of an aid to better hearing. Ask the 
Zenith-franchised dispenser near you for a 
free demonstration of the smart looking, su- 
perbly performing Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. No obligation! Send coupon below for 
dispenser’s name and free literature. 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs You So Little 


Like your watch, this hearing aid is a product of 
precision mass production. If only a few were 
made, it would cost many times more, be far less 
accurate —as Zenith proved when it applied pre- 
cision mass production to lower the cost of a 
$200 radio to $29 and make it an eves finer in- 
strument. Now Zenith combines precision mass 
production with a revolutionary sales method 
which eliminates salesmen’s high commissions 
and other expensive selling costs . . . to bring you 
at $40 to $50 an even finer hearing aid than our 
original $50,000 model. Remember — Zenith 
leads the world in precision mass production of 
Radionic products exclusively. 


CANADIANS! The Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid 
(Air Conduction) with Nestral-Color Earphone and 
Cord is now available in Canada—dérect by mail only 
—at $40 (Canadian currency). No extra charge for 


shi duties or taxes! Write te) F-4, Zenith 
Rado ap tere of Canada, Lrd., P. O. Box 30, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


=: PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL :‘—= 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. F-4 


P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Please send me free literature about Zenith Ra- 
dionic Hearing Aids—together with name and 
address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name.......-- 





Address 
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A MARKET 


“SECRET” 
OPEN—YET 
UNSUSPECTED 


Billions of dollars in value were added 
by the market rise of recent months. 
Yet we are told that “nobody can make 
money in the market”. We are told it 
by virtually every disgruntled speculator 
who has tried to get rich on tips and 
hunches. . “You can’t make money in the 
market.” 


“You can’t make money in the mar- 
ket”. Why, you might as well say you 
can’t make money in the packing busi- 
ness, in the steel business, in the radio 
industry, or in any other field. Of 
course you can’t make money in any 
business without work or help. Certain 
things you must do yourself or you must 
have done for you by those who know 
how. 


It is plain that to make money in the 
market you must first of all have a plan 
that fits your own needs. Do you actu- 
ally need capital appreciation? Is your 
primary need increased income? Is a 
combination of both the requirement? 
Regardless of your objective, the chances 
are that you need expert help, at least 
in the early stages of the establishment 
of your program. 


Before discussing the availability of’ 


this help, let us make the categorical 
statement that in the pursuit of market 
profits, the longest way round is the 
shortest way home. To put it in another 
way: 


PRUDENT INVESTING 
TENDS TO CREATE 
AUTOMATIC PROFITS 


Be nig ly hg tg gg ty 

to buy are those in a have 
confidence—those in which ~ s have con- 
fidence. For yor the outstanding 
features of the GARTLEY WEEKLY FORE- 


clients to ow thy’ 
A ty pee beg Ff Fy 
oe Pete eons eaten. 


On peiey aim was safety—yet PROFITS 
ESULT. With help of this nature 
available, why assume 


risks when you 

can get substantial pee as a BY- PROD- 
UCT of SAFETY? 

A SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

THAT WILL SHOW YOU HOW 

PRUDENT INVESTING CAN 

SPELL OUT REAL PROFITS 

We suggest that you take advan of this 

eae to obtain profits ~~-i~ 

> dangers that attend thoughtless 


We will send you the current and the next 
five issues of the GARTLEY WEEKLY FORE- 
CAST, the full details on the Super- 
vised Lists of don-Peged 

Stocks, Trading Stocks, Investors’ Postwar 
Growth forth — “up-to-date Buy -Hold- Sell 
—— ‘or no sodaned teat’ goiee 

of $30 


COOP ee wee weee 


PST every single issue of the 
GARTLEY WEEKLY FORECAST con- 
tains market information of distinct value. 
You should benefit directly from at least 
one article in every one of the five issues 
that you get for this reduced price. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


July 


AN IMPORTANT technical factor, long 
bullish, turned bearish in mid-January. 
Previously, trading volume tended to 
shrink on all price declines and ex- 
pand on advances. Dramatically re- 
versing this pattern, January 15 saw 
volume above 2,000,000 shares accom- 
panying general price reaction—first 
such day since November 8, 1943. 
Subsequently, volume characteristics 
have remained bearish. 

Leading railroad shares slumped 
10% to 15% in value since scaling 
seven-year highs early this year. Pre- 
ceding rise in industrials had been 
more modest; hence, they are suffer- 
ing less. Even so, industrials have sur- 
rendered nearly all ground gained 
since July. 

Shift in market’s technical pattern 
last month accompanied important war 
news. Russian victories in Eastern Eu- 
rope induced revision of “long war” 
theory which had received wide recog- 
nition following “Belgium bulge.” 








February 


Also, initial success of Philippine in- 
vasion. 

Seasonally, January-May period is 
difficult for market to progress. In fact, 
D-J industrials, on average during 
past 14 years, have dropped 12% from 
mid-January to low point for period 
through May. Eleven of these 14 years 
saw low in March or later. Conformity 
with normal seasonal performance now 
would carry industrials down to rough- 
ly 136-level, which stands barely above 
last year’s low (134.22). 

Admittedly, normal seasonal pat- 
terns may be invalidated (or magni- 
fied) by war developments. Surely, 
brightening prospect of German war's 
end has exerted prime downward in- 
fluence on railroad stocks. And sudden 
arrival of peace in Europe would prob- 
ably further unsettle stock market. 

In such event new buying opportun- 
ities may soon appear for longer-term 
investors. Post-reconversion period re- 
mains highly promising for industry. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Morgan D. Douglas has been elected 
a vice-president and general manager 
of the GMC Truck and Coach Division 
of General Motors Corp., and Charles 
H. Betts has been appointed merchan- 
dising manager of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division. 

Gustav Metzman, president of New 
York Central Railroad, has been 
elected a director of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. 


H. R. Salisbury has been named 
president of the Airco Export Corp., 
organized to expand the export busi- 
ness of Air Reduction Co. 

L. A. Peterson has been elected! 
president of Otis Elevator Co. 

William L. Kleitz, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., has: 
been promoted to become associated! 
with the general management of the 
bank. 
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Investment Pointers 


Long-Term Predictions 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


the long-range predictions made by 

this column, I desire to make the 
following repetitions: 

June 15, 1942: “With stocks selling 
at present depressed levels, I believe an 
opportunity of a lifetime is presented 
to the investment public.” 

December 15, 1942: “It is my belief 
that the stock market has made a solid 
base and is in an upward cycle which 
may last for some years, subject to the 
usual reactions and delays; that before 
the final peak is reached, the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages may double; 
that the next leg of the advance may 
carry the averages to 150. This could 
occur within the next two years.” 
(Note: The averages have already ad- 
vanced to above 150.) 

January 1, 1944: “It takes time for 
the completion of a bull market. (The 
last bull market ran from 1932 to 
1937.) On the basis that the post-war 
period will witness tremendous busi- 
ness in all parts of the world, lower 
taxes, and encouragement by the Gov- 
ernment of free private enterprise, | 
predict that the following stocks will 
sell at the prices mentioned before the 
rising stock cycle has reached its final 


[: order that readers will not forget 


‘top: 
Predicted 

Then Price Now 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 36 75 40 
American Bank Note..... 16 35 23 
American Metals ........ 22 50 26 
Brunswick-Balke ........ 146 35 24 
PL cthadediedess 78 #150 93 
Colgate-Palmolive ....... 23 45 # 32 
Columbia Pictures ....... B41 
Commercial Investm’t Tr. 42 75 45 
Consolidated Edison ..... 7a 8 3 
DTT copcreeecerces 18 40 28 
General Electric ......... 36 75 39 
General Refractories ..... 20 4 #«422 
General Motors ......... 50 99 63 
own ekee nb ns a ae 
International Harvester... 70 110 76 
og ARRES  e l R sS6 & TT 
Montgomery Ward ...... 4 8 49 
Newberry ........sseee0- 52 85 68 
Singer Mfg. ............ 220 400 272 
Socony-Vacuum ......... a 
Standard Oil of N. J..... 54 100 57 
Studebaker ...........+: 12 30 20 
i ES ERS 50 1235 60 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco...... 67 120 76 


I am confident these prices will be 
reached in due time, regardless of set- 
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backs and delays which may occur 
from time to time. 

Many letters are coming from read- 
ers asking for predictions on stocks 
other than the above. A new list of 
predicted prices for additional stocks 
will be given soon. 

The matter of ‘predicting reactions 
in a bull market is difficult. They are 
usually brought about by surprise 
news. During a war period, it would 
be logical to expect a setback in many 
stocks when the war ends. No one ex- 
pects the war in Europe and in the 
Pacific to end at the same time. 

But I would expect a reaction when 
Germany quits, particularly in railroad 
stocks. 

Recent military events provide re- 
newed hope for a quick ending of the 
war, but it is hard to base an opinion 
without knowing all the inside military 
facts. Of course, the American people 
are not familiar with all the facts of 
the war situation. Hence, we must all 
do our own guessing as to when the 
war will end. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Bundling Machine 


SPECIALLY developed, automatic “bun- 
dling machines,” the product of the 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., are resulting in big wartime 
bundles becoming smaller and lighter, 
without any reduction in the quantity 
of contents. The machines can be used 


for bundling cartons containing such 


a wide variety of products as biscuits, 
toothpaste, pharmaceutical goods, 
dyes, etc. 

Bundling machines substitute heavy 
wrapping paper for corrugated boxes 
packed by hand. The paper weighs one- 
tenth less, making a smaller, more 
compact bundle which not only saves 
space but also reduces transportation 
costs. A big saving in labor costs is 
effected by eliminating hand wrapping 
of bundles, since one machine can 
turn out eight to 24 bundles a minute. 
And the saving on material costs may 


run as high as 60%. 





De You Oum 
THESE STOCKS? 


Amer. Sugar St. Oil of N. J. 
Bohn Aluminum Texas Co. 
Pan Am. A’ways Phillips Pet. 
Caterpillar Tr. Du Pont 
Sylvania Elec. Gen. Electric 
Doehler Jarvis Pennsyl. R.R. 
Eng. Pub. Serv. Ches. & Ohio 
Air Reduction Masonite 


Tet comment on the outlook 
for these-active issues, together 
with a summary of the current 
views of eight leading economists 
on Business, Stocks, Bonds, and 
Commodities, appears in the cur- 
rent UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


A copy of this important report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-49 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Ce Boston 16, Mass. 








How To Sell Your 
Inactive Securities 


Use our unique facilities for dis- 
posing of stocks and bonds which 
are little known or lack a ready 
market .. . 65 years experience in 
this field. Also obsolete security 
specialists. 

Take profits or establish tax losses. 


Send for Circular S-1 


R. M. SMYTHE & CO., INC. 








79 Wall St., New York5. Est. 1880. 

















Anecdotes from the PAST that 
Give Purpose to the FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm. your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 


no more than you have to get ahead, in his 
book, “Little Bits About Big Men." 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. Send only $2.50 for a copy. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeSeeSeeaeeeeeanann 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Ce., Ine., 120 Fifth Ave., %. Y. 11, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $2.50. Please send me a copy of “Little 
Bits About Big, Mea by B. C. FO 2 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax.) 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


ATURE has written a letter of 
N credit upon some men’s faces 
that is honored wherever pre- 
sented. You cannot help trusting such 
men. Their very presence gives con- 
fidence, There is “promise to pay” in 
their faces which gives confidence and 
you prefer it to another man’s endorse- 

ment. Character is credit. 
—THACKERAY. 


A Bill of Rights is what the people 
are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Pay as little attention to discourage- 
ment as possible. Plough ahead as a 
steamer does, rough or smooth—rain 
or shine. To carry your cargo and 
make your port is the point. 

—MALTBIE BaBCOcK. 


The good ideas have brought com- 
fort and added opportunity to millions, 
but unfortunately many of these ideas 
have been turned into instruments of 
tragic destruction. The creators of use- 
ful ideas are the benefactors of all 
mankind. But he will be the greatest 
benefactor of all time who will invent, 
or suggest, the one idea that will put 
an end to all war. . . . From the march 
of ideas have come the democracies of 
the world, and to them will be given 
the leadership of the future. With an 
idea that has the germ of usefulness 
behind it, no one need fear as to its 
ultimate triumph. 

—GeEorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Obstinacy in opinions holds the dog- 
matist in the chains of error, witheut 
hope of emancipation. 

—Joun C. GRANVILLE. 


The wise know that foolish legisla- 
tion is a rope of sand which perishes 
in the twisting; that the State must 
follow and not lead the character and 
progress of the citizen. The law is 
only a memorandum. We are super- 
stitious and esteem the statute some- 
what; so much life as it has in the 
character of living men is its force. 

—Ratpn Wapo Emerson. 


42 


No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 
There is always work, and tools to 
work with, for those who will, and 
blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
the man who stands with arms akimbo 
until occasion tells him what to do; 
and he who waits to have his task 
marked out shall die and leave his 
errand unfulfilled. 

—James RusseLt LowELt. 


One of the greatest powers of evil 
is the godless education. A generation 
of children raised without Christian 
principles, without respect for the 
moral law and reverence for God, is a 
multitude ready for false leadership 
and disorder. 

—Georce H. Guitroyte, D.D. 


If you happened to be beaten, re- 
turn to the charge. 


—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Most of us, swimming against tides 
of trouble the world knows nothing 
about, need only a bit of praise or en- 
couragement—and we'll make the goal. 
Say “Thank you!” whenever you think 
of it. Say “Nice job!” to that work- 
man who put extra effort into his task. 
Say “Atta boy!” to the fellow who is 
struggling through in the face of odds. 
You'll get a whale of a lot of joy out 
of life that way. And people will love 
you. . -—JreRomE P. FLEISHMAN. 


A life of pleasure makes even the 
strongest mind frivolous at last. 
—BULWER. 





A TEXT 
The people that walked in 


darkness have seen a great 
light. —IsataAH 9:2. 


Sent in by J. C. Ferell, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Essential characteristics of a gentle. 
man: The will to put himself in the 
place of others; the horror of forci 
others into positions from which he 
would himself recoil; the power to do 
what seems to him to be right, with. 
out considering what others may say 
or think. —Joun GaLswortny. 


When, against one’s will, one is hi 
pressured into making a hurried de. 
cision, the best answer is always “No,” 
because “No” is more easily changed 
to “Yes,” than “Yes” is changed to 
“No.” —CHARLEs E. Nietsoy, 


Men heap together the mistakes of 
their lives, and create a monster they 
call Destiny. —JoHNn OLIVER Hoppgs, 


Fundamentally, the force that rules 
the world is conduct, whether it be 
moral or immoral. If it is moral, at 
least there may be hope for the world, 
If immoral, there is not only no hope, 
but no prospect of anything but de- 
struction of all that has been accom- 
plished during the last 5,000 years. 

—Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter. 


There is always something to laugh 
about every day, even if it is only 
about yourself. —SHIELD. 


A man who is good enough to shed 
his blood for his country is good 
enough to be given a square deal after- 
ward. More than that no man is en- 
titled to, and less than that no man 
shall have. —-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Men who cry the loudest for more 
liberty and who uncompromisingly in- 
sist upon their rights, have the least 
regard for the rights and liberty of 
others. —Ww J. H. Boetcker. 


Every business should have its biog- 
rapher—not after its head is dead but 
to show that he’s very much alive. 

—Franx Romer. 


Salvation and justice are not to be 
found in revolution, but in evolution 
through concord. Violence has ever 
achieved only destruction, not con- 
struction; the kindling of passions, not 
their pacification; the accumulation of 
hate and destruction, not the reconcili- 
ation of the contending parties; and it 
has reduced men and parties to the 
difficult task of building slowly after 
sad experience on the ruins of discord. 


—Popre Pus XII. 
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The rippling wheat fields of Kan- 
sas, its sunlit plains and hillsides, 
its lakes and rivers, form a pleas- 
ant pattern of peace and content- 
ment that adds to the pictorial beauty of Your America. 


KANSAS 


The state’s normal yield of wheat is one-fourth of 
the nation’s total production. Large herds of cattle 
graze on the countryside. Oil and gas wells, rich min- 
eral deposits, are among the many natural resources. 


Union Pacific rails unite Kansas with the East and 
the Pacific Coast. Over its ‘‘strategic middle route” 
it transports the state’s products—products that con- 
tribute to the nation’s welfare in war and in peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 













Kansas, today, offers ample opportunity for indus- 
trial enterprise as well as for agricultural develop- 
ment. It provides an open gateway for Americans 
willing to work for whatever they wish out of life. 


Kansas and Union Pacific are striving together for 
victory—striving to uphold the splendid American 
tradition of giving everyone an equal chance to 
plan and work for success and future security. 

@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 


—Mutual network—every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E.W. T. 


NEBRASKA 
——— 


COLORADO 
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JAMES SESSIONS paints his impression of Borg-Warner’s In- 
gersoll plant at Kalamazoo. Here, where furnaces are made 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


in peacetime, Borg-Warner-designed amphibian ‘‘Beach- 
busters”’ are now built by mass production methods. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating ‘parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


encimesninc | 


Ceowane 


PRODUCTION 


The appliances that make your home 
more livable . . . the automobile, air- 
plane or boat that transports you... 
the food you eat ... all bring Borg- 
Warner into your life. 

For, in peacetime, this company 
makes an astounding variety of es- 
sential products. And no matter what 
the product, Borg-Warner engineers 
are guided by one basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 

Perhaps this simple motto explains 


BORG -WARNER 


why Borg-Warner has been privileged 
to work with other industries in the 
development of better products at 
lower cost. Perhaps it is the reason, ~ 
for example, why Borg-Warner-built — 
parts are serving in 9 out of 10 © 
makes of motor cars. 4 
With peace, Borg-Warner produc: ~ 
tion skill (now devoted to war needs) 
will again be applied to the making © 
of products for the benefit of “‘almost ~ 
every American every day.” 


These units form Borg-Warner: BorG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPER- — 
CHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG = 
MANUFACTURING « MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH *« SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR © 





